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1961 


QUESTION: What is the idea be- 


hind Councils in general? 


ANSWER: The government of the 
Catholic Church, by Christ’s will, is 
not “a government of divided pow- 
ers,” such as, for instance, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, where 
legislative power, executive power 
and judicial power are confided to 
distinct groups of persons. In the 
Catholic Church these three powers 
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Editor’s note: Some months 
ago Pope John XXIII an- 
nounced to the world that an 
Ecumenical or General Council 
of the Catholic Church would 
be held in 1961. Many questions 
about the meaning of “Ecu- 
menical Council” and about the 
details and circumstances and 
implications of a General Coun- 
cil are being asked. In answer 
to our invitation, Father Ray- 
mond J. Miller, C.SS.R., who 
resides in Rome has answered 
some of these questions in this 
article. 











are in the hands of one man, the 
pope. He is an absolute monarch; by 
Christ’s will he combines in himself 
all supreme legislative, executive and 
judicial power for the whole Catholic 
Church. Hence a General Council is 
not to be considered a law-making 
body, like the Congress of the United 
States. It is completely dependent 
upon the pope for the ultimate valid- 
ity of its acts. Its function is rather 
to assist the pope in his tremendous 
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hind Councils in general? 


ANSWER: The government of the 
Catholic Church, by Christ’s will, is 
not “a government of divided pow- 
ers,” such as, for instance, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, where 
legislative power, executive power 
and judicial power are confided to 
distinct groups of persons. In the 
Catholic Church these three powers 
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ago Pope John XXIII an- 
nounced to the world that an 
Ecumenical or General Council 
of the Catholic Church would 
be held in 1961. Many questions 
about the meaning of “Ecu- 
menical Council” and about the 
details and circumstances and 
implications of a General Coun- 
cil are being asked. In answer 
to our invitation, Father Ray- 
mond J. Miller, C.SS.R., who 
resides in Rome has answered 
some of these questions in this 
article. 











are in the hands of one man, the 
pope. He is an absolute monarch; by 
Christ’s will he combines in himself 
all supreme legislative, executive and 
judicial power for the whole Catholic 
Church. Hence a General Council is 
not to be considered a law-making 
body, like the Congress of the United 
States. It is completely dependent 
upon the pope for the ultimate valid- 
ity of its acts. Its function is rather 
to assist the pope in his tremendous 
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responsibility. Just as he appoints 
cardinals and officials to assist him in 
his day-by-day responsibilities, so, 
when there is a special reason, he 
convokes a General Council, a gath- 
ering of all the bishops of the world, 
to assist him in his decisions regard- 
ing the special needs of the times. 


Q. How soon will this latest General 
Council be held? 


A. Probably not before the end of 
1961. On the feast of Pentecost, 
1959, Pope John XXIII appointed a 
“Pre-Preparatory Committee,” with 
the task of outlining the general mat- 
ters to be treated at the Council, a 
task which will require several 
months at the least. Then, it seems, 
Preparatory Committees will be 
named to study each of these matters 
in particular and to draw up tenta- 
tive statements of the doctrine or 
Church discipline concerned. This 
will mean another six months or 
more. After that, if the procedure of 
the last General Council, the Vatican 
Council, is followed, these statements 
or schemas will be sent to all the 
bishops of the world for their study 
and comments; and for this still an- 
other six months or so would seem to 
be required. Pope John XXIII, how- 
ever, is a man of action, and we live 
in a world of rapid communications; 
so all this preparatory work may not 
take so long after all. But it still 
seems safe to say that the end of 
1961 is the earliest date at which we 
can expect the General Council to 
begin. 
7) 


Q. What were some things accom- 
plished with the help of previous 


Councils? 


A. The first General Council of the 
Church was held under the first pope, 
St. Peter, at Jerusalem in the year 
49. Its proceedings are related in 
the Holy Bible, Acts of the Apostles, 
chapter 15. It made the momentous 
decision that it was Christ’s will that 
not only Jews but also Gentiles were 
intended to be members of His 
Church. At the second Council, the 
General Council of Nice under Pope 
Sylvester I in 325 A.D., it was af- 
firmed against the heretics of the 
time that Jesus Christ was truly di- 
vine. The Council of Trent under 
several popes in the middle of the 
1500’s reaffirmed Catholic doctrine 
on matters attacked by the Protes- 
tants of the day, and inaugurated the 
Counter-Reformation, that is, the up- 
rooting of abuses and the reawaken- 
ing of zeal and fervor which have 
resulted in the vigorous Catholic life 
of our own day. The Vatican Coun- 
cil under Pope Pius IX in 1870 de- 
fined the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the pope. 


Q. What does the pope hope to ac- 
complish by this Council? 


A. On Pentecost Sunday, 1959, Pope 
John XXIII declared in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, that the forthcoming General 
Council will be like a new Pentecost, 
convoking all the bishops of the 
Catholic world. It will be the means, 
he went on, “of sanctification for the 
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clergy, of edification for the Christian 
people and will provide a spectacle 
to bring courage to all those who 
raise their thoughts to dwell on faith 
and peace.” 

e 


Q. Who vill be invited? 


A. In his Pentecost address the pope 
said: “The Ecumenical Council is to 
convoke, as in a new Pentecost, in 
the first place all the bishops of the 
Church who are in communion with 
the Holy See.” 


e 
Q. How many will come? 


A. There are about 1500 resident 
bishops in the world, plus about 
1000 “titular bishops,” that is, auxil- 
iaries to resident bishops and bishops 
in missionary countries. It is expect- 
ed that most of them will come, al- 
though some officials in Rome have 
expressed doubts as to the practical- 
ity of council sessions with 2000 or 
more delegates present. At the Vat- 
ican Council, they point out, there 
were never more than 800, and even 
then it was difficult to carry on de- 
liberative business. 


Q. Where will the bishops be 
housed? 


A. In general, where bishops are usu- 
ally housed when they come to 
Rome. Some stay at their national 
seminary, if their country has one in 
Rome; for example, American bish- 
ops stay at the American College. 
Some stay at the monastery of a reli- 
gious order. Others stay at a hotel. 
For the General Council, of course, 
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these housing facilities will be taxed 
to the utmost. The 200 American 
bishops, like all the others, will prob- 
ably be scattered all over Rome, in 
seminaries, religious monasteries, ho- 
tels, or “pensioni,” or what we call 
in the United States “tourist homes.” 


e 
Q. Where will the sessions be held? 


A. Either in St. Peter’s or in St. John 
Lateran. The Vatican Council had its 
sessions in St. Peter’s, in the transept 
to the right of the high altar (as you 
face the altar from the front door). 
But there has been some rumor that 
the pope is thinking of St. John 
Lateran for this Council. 


Q. Will it be a continuation of the 
Vatican Council? 


A. The Vatican Council was never 
formally concluded, but only ad- 
journed after the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870. Pope 
John, however, has never stated that 
the coming Council is to be only a 
continuation of the Vatican Council; 
rather, from his way of speaking, it 
seems he intends it to be a complete- 
ly new Council. 
® 


Q. What will the sessions be like? 
An American political convention? 


A. There are similarities between a 
General Council and an American 
political convention, but still greater 
differences. The coming Council will 
resemble an American political con- 
vention in its vast number of dele- 
gates; in the fact that the general 
program of business will have to be 
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prepared by committees beforehand; 
in the fact that some parliamentary 
rules of order will be followed; that 
there will be a great deal of oratory 
for and against the various issues; 
that important questions will be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the assembly; 
and that in the coming Council, be- 
yond a doubt, some kind of public 
address system will be used. 


Q. What are the differences? 


A. One difference is that there is 
more freedom of speech at a General 
Council than at an American political 
convention, The ordinary delegate at 
a political convention can hardly ex- 
pect to make speeches or offer candi- 
dates for office; if he attempts it, as 
was done by one hardy delegate at 
the 1956 Democratic convention, his 
freedom of speech is treated as a 
nine-day wonder. But at a General 
Council every bishop who wishes to 
do so will be allowed to speak, and 
to offer whatever suggestions or mo- 
tions he considers advisable; and he 
will not be restricted as to the ex- 
pression of his ideas. At the Vatican 
Council, for instance, even those 
bishops who opposed the majority 
views, declared emphatically that 
they had enjoyed complete freedom 
in expressing their opposition. 


Q. What are some other differences? 


A. The seating arrangements differ 
greatly. At a convention most of the 
delegates do the best they can on 
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folding chairs or the like all over the 
hall. At the Vatican Council (to take 
it as an example) the bishops were 
seated along the curving wall of the 
transept, in eight tiers of chairs, the 
cardinals in the lowest row, the 
youngest bishops in the highest, with 
the pope’s throne in the middle 
against the transept wall. At a con- 
vention, too, the manner of dressing 
is the least of the delegates’ worries 
(especially if the summer weather 
gets very warm); but at a Council 
there is dignity and sacredness in the 
very vesture worn by the bishops. 
Each one wears a cope, red or white 
or violet, according to the color worn 
at Mass that day; and each has a 
white mitre on his head. 


Q. What will be the language of the 
Council? 


A. Latin, of course, is the official 
language of the Church, and that has 
been the language of previous Coun- 
cils for the last thousand years. An 
article has already appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano, by a great 
Church Latinist, urging that Latin 
be retained also at this one. While 
nothing has been said officially, there 
is a possibility that a system similar 
to that used at the sessions of the 
United Nations will be adopted: the 
delegates (or the bishops) talking 
each in his own language, and his 
words being translated, as he talks, 
into various languages, and the indi- 
vidual bishops listening to the lan- 
guage they prefer by means of ear- 
phones, 
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Q. How is the balloting done? 


A. When the bishops voted on the 
infallibility of the pope on July 18, 
1870, at the Vatican Council, this 
was the procedure followed. First, a 
cardinal ascended the speaker’s plat- 
form out in the middle of the vast 
hall and read a statement or decree 
on the doctrine on. the infallibility of 
the pope. In a loud voice he then 
addressed the prelates: “Most Rev- 
erend Fathers, does this decree 
please you?” And then he turned 
around and left the speaker’s stand. 
In his place came a secretary, with 
a complete list of the prelates of the 
Council. The secretary proceeded to 
read off the names one by one, in 
the order of their dignity; first the 
cardinals, then the archbishops, then 
the bishops. As each name was call- 
ed, it was repeated by one of the 
footmen or chamberlains (the men 
still seen around St. Peter’s at solemn 
functions wearing very long red bro- 
cade coats, red knee-pants and buck- 
led shoes), and then by another near 
the rows of bishops — for this was 
before the days of public address 
systems, The bishop whose name was 
called rose in his place, removed his 
mitre, bowed to the assembly, and 
gave his vote by saying: ‘“‘Placet,” or 
“Non placet,” that is, “It pleases 
me,” or “It does not please me.” It 
was his answer to the question put 
by the cardinal: “Does this decree 
please you?” The chamberlain near 
him then repeated, “‘Placet,” or “Non 
placet.” Another chamberlain near 
the pope (who presided at this im- 
portant session) repeated it for the 
special benefit of the Holy Father; 
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and a third near the recording secre- 
tary repeated it for the record. The 
voting in this particular instance last- 
ed for an hour and a half; and dur- 
ing all this time a terrific storm of 
lightning and thunder raged over St. 
Peter’s basilica, reminding a Catholic 
of that scene from the Old Testament 
when almighty God was giving the 
ten commandments to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and the top of the 
mountain was hidden from the peo- 
ple in a storm of thunder and light- 
ning. 
e 


Q. Will the pope preside at the ses- 


sions? 


A. At the Vatican Council Pope Pius 
1X was present for the more impor- 
tant sessions (such as the session for 
the voting on papal infallibility), but 
not the ordinary ones. Pope John 
XXIII will probably do the same. 


Q. Will the public be admitted to the 


sessions? 


A. Temporary partitions were erected 
in St. Peter’s during the Vatican 
Council closing off the right transept 
where the sessions of the Council 
were held. On ordinary days, how- 
ever, the doors in these partitions 
were left open, and the public (at 
least those who could get near 
enough) were allowed to look in 
through the open doorway. Pius IX 
allowed this even during the voting 
for papal infallibility. Besides, within 
the transept itself, a special balcony 
had been erected on one side for dis- 
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tinguished visitors, such as the heads 
of royal families. With this in mind 
in the way of precedent, one may 
speculate more or less freely as to 
what will be done about the public 
and about distinguished visitors at 
the coming General Council. 


Q. Is there any reason for believing 
that the Orthodox churches will have 
delegates at the Council? 


A. Pope John has declared that “the 
Council is to convoke in the first 
place all the bishops of the Church 
who are in communion with the Holy 
See.” As an official, authoritative 
Council of the Church, it could hard- 
ly be expected to admit as official 
spokesmen any bishops who are not 
actually “in communion with,” that 
is, in good standing with the official 
authority of the Church. Pope John 
XXIII, however, by inserting the 
phrase “in the first place” (‘“‘the 
Council is to convoke in the first 
place the bishops of the Church who 
are in communion with the Holy 
See”) would seem to be leaving the 
way open for the Orthodox churches, 
and others, if they wish to send per- 
sons who could be received not as 
Official spokesmen but as distinguish- 
ed visitors or observers. 


Q. Will the Orthodox churches be 


won over, do you think? 


A. “T think” that if there is any man 
who can “win them over,” it is Pope 
John XXIII. 
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Q. What about the Protestants? 


A. Pope John has made more point- 
ed references in some of his addresses 
regarding the relations of the oriental 
Orthodox churches with Rome than 
he has regarding the Protestants and 
Rome. Perhaps one reason for this is 
the experience of his own career, 
which has brought him closer to the 
Orthodox than to the Protestants. 
But as regards the Council, if “dis- 
tinguished visitors” from the Ortho- 
dox churches should come to be ad- 
mitted to the sessions of the Council 
as “observers,” there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that similar “dis- 
tinguished visitors” from the Protes- 
tant churches, coming as “observ- 
ers,” should be refused. 


Q. What is the attitude of the Italian 


government to the Council? 


A. There has been no official state- 
ment by the Italian government with 
reference to the Council. But since it 
is a Catholic government, and as long 
as the Catholic parties have a ma- 
jority in the government, there is no 
question but that general relations 
with the Vatican will be friendly, 
and that the Council in particular 
will be welcomed as reflecting honor 
on the city of Rome and on Italy. 





Suspenders are the oldest type of 
social security. 
e 


Some people boast that they can 
trace their ancestors back for centur- 
ies, yet they don’t know where their 





kids were the night before. 
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The Church and Capital Punishment 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


UESTION: I have heard various 
O opinions on the question as to 
whether the state has a right to take 
the life of a criminal. What is the 
stand of the Catholic Church in this 
matter? 


NSWER: It has always been the 

teaching of the Catholic Church 
that the legitimate civil authority has 
the right to inflict death for grievous 
crime. In doing so, the state is ful- 
filling its primary obligation to pre- 
serve public order and security. 


Perhaps the best way to understand 
this is to compare the position of the 
state with that of the individual. Every 
individual human being has the right 
to defend his life against an unjust ag- 
gressor, even though in doing so he 
kills the man who is attacking him and 
threatening his life. So also the state 
has the right to defend itself against 
those lawless elements within society 
who by their crimes undermine the very 
foundations of the social order. Obvi- 
ously, it is only in regard to the most 
serious crimes, such as premeditated 
murder or treason, that this reasoning 
applies. 

The Old Testament prescribed the 
death penalty for various crimes, and 
the New Testament takes it for grant- 
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ed that the state has the power to in- 
flict this penalty. In St. John’s Gospel, 
chapter 19, Pilate says to Jesus: “Dost 
thou not know I have power to crucify 
Thee?” Jesus in answering does not 
question the power itself to inflict the 
death penalty; He merely replies: “Thou 
wouldst have no power at all over Me 
were it not given thee from above.” 


Although the Church holds that the 
state has the right to invoke capital 
punishment, she does not of course 
teach that the state is under any obli- 
gation to use this right. There are some 
states in this country which have aban- 
doned capital punishment, and there are 
some Catholics who argue that it should 
be universally abandoned. They are free 
to hold that position, if they so desire, 
so long as they keep their arguments 
in the area of practical prudence. In 
other words, they cannot deny the basic 
right of the state, even though they may 
feel that at a particular time or in 
special circumstances it is better not to 
make use of it. 


It is, of course, only duly constituted 
civil authority which has this right. 
Lynch law is destructive of the very 
foundation of civil order, and all who 
participate in a “lynching bee” are 
guilty of the crime of murder. 








A child's real teachers — 


the educators appointed by God — 


are the parents of a child. 


FRANCIS M. HENGGELER, C.SS.R. 


NUMBER of times we have 

been asked this question: “Do 
I as a Catholic parent of a child in 
a Catholic school have any obliga- 
tion to teach catechism to my child? 
I say that I do not have such an ob- 
ligation. I am not well enough equip- 
ped to do it properly. Teaching cate- 
chism is a task for trained teachers, 
like the priest and the sisters in 
school. Also, I claim that my duty is 
fulfilled by the fact that I send my 
child to the Catholic school, and that 
I do my duty in regard to supporting 
the Catholic school. Am I right or 
WTO’ 99 
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In this matter we are convinced 
that the questioner is wrong; but we 
do not want to give merely this flat 
answer and drop the matter without 
an explanation. Here is the reason- 
ing upon which we base our answer: 

There is, indeed, truth in saying 
that children do need trained teach- 
ers of catechism and religion in the 
course of their education; and by 
trained teachers we mean teachers 
who will make the study of catechism 
and religion enter into all the studies 
of a growing child. That is reason 
enough for supporting Catholic 
schools and for making every possi- 
ble sacrifice to send one’s children to 
such schools. This, however, is only 
supplementary to what should be 
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done at home. The first lessons in 
religion should be learned at home, 
because the strongest and most last- 
ing impressions are made on the 
heart of a child when it learns things 
from parents whom it loves. 

The finest schools and teachers in 
the world cannot make a single les- 
son seem as important to a child as 
when that lesson comes as the nat- 
ural manifestation of a parent’s love. 
This is a fact proved repeatedly by 
experience. Formal schools are nec- 
essary and important; but even more 
important and necessary is the 
schooling received by the child from 
its parents at home. 


God’s Plan 


CHILD’S real educators — the 

educators appointed by God — 
are the parents. They begin to edu- 
cate the child, to form it for good or 
for evil, to some extent, even before 
it is born, by trying to prepare them- 
selves to fulfill the duties of Christian 
parents. The parents, whether living 
or dead, continue to educate the 
child, to influence it for good or evil, 
until the day it dies. 


The ideal education, the education 
that would have prevailed if our na- 
ture had not been debased and weak- 
ened by sin, is that in which the chil- 
dren receive their education from 
their parents. Adam, with his perfect 
knowledge of natural and supernat- 
ural things, acquired by the unerring 
investigations of his own unclouded 
intellect and by direct revelation from 
almighty God, would have transmit- 
ted his knowledge in its entirety to 
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the unclouded minds of his children, 
and they in turn to their children; 
and so on down through the ages 
children would have learned every 
art, every science, every truth, every 
virtue from the word and example of 
their parents. But sin shattered this 
ideal way of education, just as it up- 
set many other things provided for in 
the original plan of God. 


Since the human mind has been 
clouded by sin, no parent possesses 
more than a small portion of the 
knowledge that should be imparted 
to the child; and no parent is cap- 
able of imparting to his child more 
than a small portion of the little 
knowledge that he does possess. For 
this reason the parent is incapable 
of performing unaided his duty of 
educating his child, and he is obliged 
to call in the assistance of the school. 


Nevertheless, the parents are and 
remain the principal educators of 
their children. The education, whether 
for good or bad, which is received in 
the home will affect the child ten 
times more than the education impart- 
ed in any school. Indeed, if the home 
influence and training is for evil, it 
will affect the child a hundred times 
more than the best education re- 
ceived in the most excellent school. 


Power of Example 


[ school the child may be taught 

that it is wrong to lie; but if it 
hears its mother lie to neighbors and 
visitors, if father and mother lie to 
each other, that child will learn to be 
a liar. The child may be taught in 
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school that it is wrong to steal; but 
if it hears its father boasting trium- 
phantly about the fast deal he made 
to cheat somebody in business, the 
child will learn to be dishonest and 
a thief. The child may be taught in 
school that it should honor God and 
God’s ministers and keep God’s holy 
law, but if its parents curse and 
blaspheme God’s holy name, criticize 
the priest, the bishop and the pope, 
if they neglect prayer and Mass and 
sacraments, the child will sooner or 
later develop into a lukewarm, negli- 
gent, irreverent, critical, Mass-miss- 
ing Catholic. 


One wrong act, one wrong word 
in the presence of a child, even if it 
is only three or four years old, often 
leaves an impression which years of 
“schooling” are powerless to wear 
away. 


Parents Must Realize Their 
Influence 


i parents wish to do their duty to 
their children they must realize 
the immense power they possess in 
the formation of their children, and 
they must persevere steadfastly in 
making right use of their power. 
They must realize their power. 
Parents are almost always good at 
heart. They do not mean to harm the 
souls of their children; but many 
times they do not stop to reflect on 
the effects of their conduct and ex- 
ample. The mother who repeatedly 
gives way to loud anger and uses pro- 
fane and impure language in the 
presence of her children would nev- 
er think of doing such things if she 
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realized that she was training her 
children to grow up to be loud, ugly- 
tempered, foul-mouthed men and 
women. The father who gives his 
children the bad example of missing 
Mass and neglecting the sacraments 
would soon amend his life if he real- 
ly understood that he was teaching 
his children indifference to the faith 
and leading them out of the door of 
the Catholic Church to join the ranks 
of the “fallen-aways.” 


Perseverance Is Necessary 


— must not only realize 

the power they possess to influ- 
ence their children, but they must 
persevere in their efforts to train their 
children properly in spite of any 
seeming or real failure, in spite of all 
discouraging results. 

Parents must begin early in this 
work of education — even long be- 
fore the children are born; for we 
know that the virtues and vices of 
parents are to some measure repro- 
duced in their children. Next, the 
parents should lovingly and patiently 
and prayerfully try to develop the 
good traits and restrain the bad traits 
of the children while they are still 
infants, and much more so as they 
approach the age of reason. 


Parents must pray for their chil- 
dren, teach them their prayers and 
see that they recite them devoutly, 
willingly. Parents should help their 
children learn their catechism, set 
them none but good example, per- 
mit them to associate only with good 
companions, advise them, instruct 
and encourage them, correct and 
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praise them prudently, and be always 
ready to help them on their way 
through life. 


This is the work in which the 
parents must persevere — persevere 
even when their efforts seem to bring 
no good results — keep on bravely 
sowing the good seed. The harvest 
must come some day. They must 
persevere in this work in spite of the 
fact that it means continued self- 
restraint and self-denial; persevere in 
spite of the fact that they often fall 
back into their own faults of giving 
bad example to the children — rise 
up at once and try again. The chil- 
dren will be quick to notice the earn- 
est effort their parents are making, 
and they will be influenced to do the 
same. 


Help of the School 


Leen the parents, who are the 
principal educators of the child, 
have thus done all in their power, 
then let them call to their aid the 
Catholic school and the pastor of the 
parish. When this combination in 
Catholic education — the parents, 
the priest and the school — works 
together in harmony, then we may 
hope for the best results. 


No parent should complain about 
the fulfillment of this duty and say 
that this is asking too much for the 
education of his children. Is there 
anything better to which a parent 
can devote time and money and 
health and effort than the Christian 
education of his children? The soul 
of a child can never be destroyed; 
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the soul of the child must live for- 
ever in happiness or unhappiness. 
The decision as to what the eternal 
fate of the child will be is made first 
of all by the parents. 





COLD LOGIC 

A man from a remote section of 
the country was visiting New York 
City for the first time, and a city 
friend of his was showing him the 
sights. 

“I want to show you something,” 
said the New Yorker, as they took the 
elevator to the top of the Empire 
State Building. “You've never seen 
anything like this in your life.” 

They reached the observation plat- 
form and the New Yorker took his 
friend over to the railing. Leaning 
over, he said: “Look down there.” 

The man from the country leaned 
over the railing and stared down- 
ward for about two minutes. Then he 
turned to his friend. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “if you 
wanted me to see what was down 
there, what did you bring me way 
up here for?” 

e 


TOO PERSONAL 

It seems that magazines and news- 
papers are liable to offend no matter 
what may be the stand they take on 
questions. A story is being told in 
publishing circles about the editor of 
a small-town newspaper who, when 
hard up for matter on one occasion, 
had his compositor set up the Ten 
Commandments without any editorial 
comment. A day or so later he re- 
ceived a letter which read as follows: 
“Cancel my subscription. You are 
getting entirely too personal.” 





Ave Maria 
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Problems 
of 


Professional People 


ROBLEM: Recently the subject of 

hypnotism has aroused much in- 
terest. Will you please discuss the mor- 
ality of hypnosis, especially as used by 
psychiatrists, doctors and dentists? 


OLUTION: Hypnotism is truly a 

remarkable phenomenon, and its 
many possibilities are only now on the 
way to discovery. Beyond doubt, some 
(if not many) persons can be hypno- 
tized, so that they will be immune to 
pain, will bring out incidents of their 
past life, etc. Fortunately, as far as 
the moral aspect of hypnotism is con- 
cerned, we have clear statements from 
Catholic theologians as well as pro- 
nouncements from the late Pope Pius 
XII, and reliable testimony from good 
doctors and psychiatrists. 


The first and most important prin- 
ciple is that an amateur should not 
attempt to hypnotize without the 
guidance of an expert. The person who 
reads a book on the way to hypnotize 
and then tries it on some friends, 
whether with or without their permis- 
sion, is acting very imprudently and 
may be guilty of inflicting serious 
harm. For example, he may remove 
the symptoms of some disease, yet 
leave the disease latent and uncured. 
An unskilled hypnotist may only ag- 
gravate the anxiety from which the 
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The Morality of Hypnotism 


subject is suffering. If he repeats his 
experiments on the same person sever- 
al times, his power over that person’s 
will may increase and he may be tempt- 
ed to use that power for some bad pur- 
pose. 

In an address to anesthetists on 
February 24, 1957, Pope Pius XII as- 
serted: “Hypnosis, insofar as it is an 
object of scientific research, cannot be 
studied by any casual individual, but 
only by a serious scientist, and within 
the moral limits valid for all scientific 
activity. It is not the affair of some 
group of laymen or ecclesiastics, who 
might dabble in it as an_ interesting 
activity for the sake of mere experi- 
ence, or even as a simple hobby.” 


However, in the same address the 
pope stated that hypnosis can be law- 
fully used as a form of anesthesia, pro- 
vided the doctor “observes the precau- 
tions which science and medical ethics 
demand from the doctor as much as 
from the patient who submits to it.” 
Indeed, the pope even declared that 
from the moral standpoint hypnotism 
as an anesthetic is subject to the same 
rules as drugs to procure the same re- 
sult. However, this does not necessarily 
mean that hypnosis may always be 
used to procure unconsciousness before 
an operation. It seems reasonable to 
hold, with the group of doctors who 
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wrote an article on hypnotism in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation for December 29, 1956, that 
hypnotism as an anesthetic “should be 
reserved for cases with special indi- 
cations, because there are definite psy- 
chological hazards to its indiscriminate 
use, and in most uncomplicated cases 
its use is neither practical nor econom- 
ically feasible.” 


Cases in which the use of hypnosis 
would be advisable would be, for ex- 
ample, those in which the patients 
would be unfavorably affected by 
drugs, or those in which they would 
have a great fear of general anesthesia, 
or might suffer a debilitating effect 
from the repeated use of drugs as anes- 
thetics. Thus, I heard of a four-year- 
old boy who had been badly burned 
and needed frequent changes of dress- 
ings, and who was successfully treated 
with hypnosis rather than with drugs. 
Sometimes, especially for a woman in 
childbirth, a mild form of hypnosis 
may be helpful in conjunction with the 
use of standard drugs. 

Psychiatrists may lawfully use hyno- 
sis at times. They must be on their 


guard, however, not to use it as a meth- 
od for inducing the patient to reveal 
secrets which he is bound to preserve, 
such as the confidences given to a doc- 
tor in his professional practice, if he 
later seeks help from the psychiatrist. 
Above all, a psychiatrist may never in- 
duce a patient under the influence of 
hypnotism to commit an immoral act, 
even though he is not subjectively 
guilty. This is one of the points em- 
phasized by Pope Pius XII in an ad- 
dress to psychiatrists. 

A dentist, like a surgeon, if he is 
skilled in the art of hypnotism, may use 
it as an anesthetic in certain cases — 
that is, when the patient is one who 
can successfully be hypnotized, and 
there is a good reason for employing 
this form of anesthesia. But it should 
not be used indiscriminately — first, 
because not all persons can be subject- 
ed to hypnosis; second, because, in the 
words of the doctors quoted above 
“there are definite hazards to its indis- 
criminate use.” 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Catholic University of America 





smile at its threats. 





EVERYBODY'S PRAYER 


Christ bids me take up my cross, therefore I accept the daily oppor- 
tunities which occur of yielding to others when I need not yield, and of 
doing unpleasant services which I might avoid. He bids those who would 
be highest, live as the lowest; therefore, let me turn from ambitious 
thoughts, and, as far as I religiously may, make resolve against taking 
on authority and rule. He bids me sell and give alms; therefore, let me 
hate to spend money on myself. Shut my ears to praise, when it grows 
loud: set my face like a flint, when the world ridicules, and help me 


Cardinal Newman 
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HOW TO 


Here is presented the kind of 
thoughts you should think and prayers 
you should say during a private holy 


hour or visit to our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Take this with you the 


next time you stop in church. 


MAKE A 


PRIVATE HOLY HOUR 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE practice of spending a cer- 
tain amount of time each day 
or each week in private prayer be- 
fore our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is growing throughout the 
United States and the whole Chris- 
tian world. Some Catholics set aside 
half an hour or an hour each day for 
this practice; some are able to do so 
only once a week. It is one of the 
most richly rewarding of all prac- 
tices of devotion. 


In a growing number of parishes 
there has been established what is 
called perpetual adoration of our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. This 
means that parishioners have so 
scheduled themselves to make holy 
hours that at least one person is pres- 
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ent before the tabernacle at every 
moment of the day and even the 
night. Experience has proved that 
this perpetual devotion brings mar- 
velous blessings to a whole parish. 

Here, however, a difficulty has 
been suggested by some lay people 
who are urged to make a holy hour 
once a day or once a week, either 
on their own or as part of a parish 
program of perpetual adoration. They 
say: “I don’t know what to say or 
do to fill out a half hour or an hour 
before the Blessed Sacrament.” 

In answer to this objection, we 
present here a sample program of 
how to spend one half hour in priv- 
ate prayer before our Lord in the 
tabernacle. It is divided into six 
parts, to each of which five minutes 
should be devoted. Beginners might 
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even use their watches to see that 
they adhere to the time schedule. 

However, it may be confidently 
predicted that, as the practice is re- 
peated, the five minute periods may 
grow into ten minutes, and the half 
hour will easily grow into an hour if 
that much time is available. 


Eventually, it is hoped, this pro- 
gram will no longer be needed, be- 
cause it will have become so easy to 
meditate spontaneously along these 
lines. 


Part 1: Preparation 
(Five Minutes) 


O Jesus, I want to escape for a 
little while from the busy world, from 
my daily activities, from my natural 
worries and fears and ambitions and 
plans, in order that I may spend this 
time alone with You. 

I recognize Your presence on the 
altar; You are my Creator, my Re- 
deemer, my Teacher and Guide, my 
Hope and my Happiness. I am Your 
creature, Your child, Your servant. 
I want to be Your friend and lover 
now and forever. 

Speak to me, O Jesus, as I speak 
to You; inspire me to know Your 
will; strengthen me to accomplish it 
always. 

When I say that, in coming here, 
I want to escape from the world, I 
do not mean that I want to escape 
from my duties in the world. 

I want to escape from being car- 
ried away by the world; from living 
solely for the things of this world; 
from using the world contrary to 
Your wishes and Your plans for me. 
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But I know that You have placed 
me in the world and have given me 
certain tasks that You want me to 
fulfill. As a priest or religious or lay 
person, as married or single, as house- 
wife or working man, as son or 
daughter, it is Your word that must 
guide me in all my relations to oth- 
ers and in all my activities in the 
world. 

I have come here to be alone with 
You, not to escape my duties, but to 
learn how to fulfill them. I have come 
to give this time to You, in order 
that I may take the thought of You 
and of Your will back to my daily 
tasks in the world. 

Some would say that in coming 
here I am neglecting pressing duties 
in which I should busy myself every 
hour and every minute of the day. 
Some say that they have no time to 
spend with You because they have 
so many things to do. 

But I know that it is only in these 
fleeting moments spent with You 
that I can find the inspiration and 
the strength to do well all that You 
want me to do. 

Speak to me, then. Teach me to 
love You, to do what You want me 
to do, and to do it as You want to 
see it done for love of You. 


(Fill out the fivé minutes with 
similar thoughts and prayers.) 


Part 2: Faith and Hope 


(Five Minutes) 
O Jesus, I want to restate my faith 
in You, in all Your words, in Your 


holy Church, in Your presence on 
the altar before me now. 
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I believe, O Jesus, that You are 
the Son of the living God, Who took 
on human nature to become my Re- 
deemer, and to teach me how to live 
and how to die that I might be happy 
with You forever. 

I believe, O Jesus, in every word 
You ever uttered, as set down in the 
Holy Scriptures, as transmitted 
through the unbroken traditions of 
the ages, as declared to me by Your 
infallible Church, to inform my mind 
of the everlasting realities that af- 
fect my destiny and my happiness. 


I believe in the mysteries that You 
revealed on the strength of Your 
word, because You proved by mira- 
cles that Your word was the word 
of God. 


I believe, O Jesus, in the moral 
law You outlined for me; I believe 
in it as the only perfect wisdom; I 
believe in it even though my human 
nature so often wants to rebel 
against what it tells me to do. 


I believe, O Jesus, in the one, holy, 
Catholic Church You established to 
preserve Your teaching unchanged, 
and to make it known to me even 
though more than 1900 years have 
passed since Your voice was heard 
in the world. I would no more con- 


test or doubt an official pronounce- . 


ment of Your Church, whether as a 
matter of faith or of morals, than I 
would deny Your own divinity. 

I believe, O Jesus, that You are 
before me now, under the form and 
appearance of bread, in the Holy 
Sacrament of the altar. I believe this 
on Your word. You said: “I am the 
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living bread come down from heav- 
en. . . . This is My body.” I ask 
for nothing more than this Your 
word, 

Out of my faith in You, O Jesus, 
and in all Your words and in Your 
Church and in Your Presence here, I 
build my hope. ; 


I know from You that I have one 
primary, supremely important pur- 
pose in life. That is to save my im- 
mortal soul. I know that it is of rel- 
atively little importance whether I 
die young or old, whether I suffer 
much or little in this life, whether I 
attain wealth or honors. Only one 
thing matters forever: whether I save 
or lose my soul. 

On the basis of Your goodness, 
Your sacrifice, Your promises, I 
hope and expect to save my soul. 
You have called me to baptism; You 
have nourished me with Your body 
and Your blood; You have given me 
the other sacraments to meet all my 
needs; You have promised to answer 
my prayers. 

By sanctifying grace You have 
transformed me; You have made me 
a member of Your Mystical Body; 
You have elevated me so that I could 
participate in the very nature of 
Your Godhead. 


Therefore I trust implicitly in 
Your divine desire to see me in heav- 
en with You. I trust perfectly in the 
means You have given me through 
which I can attain that goal. I shall 
never complain that You have made 
it too hard for me, even though I am 
asked to lay down my life as a mar- 
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tyr, even though all the world call 
me a fool for trusting in Your word. 

Only one thing remains to com- 
plete my hope. I must cooperate 
with Your grace. I must obey Your 
laws; I must do Your will; I must 
accept whatever burdens You decree 
for me. Alas, in this I have so often 
failed! 

Teach me to know my sins, my 
faults, my imperfections, that I may 
grieve over them and determine now 
never to fail You again. 


(Fill out five minutes with similar 
thoughts and prayers.) 


Part 3: Examination of Conscience 
(Five Minutes) 


Your presence, O Jesus, inspires 
me to compare my daily actions with 
the ideal You have set before me to 
live up to which You provide me 
with so many daily graces. 

I think with shame of all my past 
sins, great and small, for which You 
have forgiven me in the sacrament 
of penance. At one time for my sins 
You could have condemned me to 
hell. But You forgave me, and made 
it possible for me to be here, griev- 
ing again for those sins now in Your 
very presence. 

I think of how often I fail You 
still, You summed up Your whole 
law for me in just two commands: 
that I love You with my whole heart 
and soul and mind and will; that I 
love my neighbor as myself. 

Can I say that I love You with 
my whole heart, if I ever use Your 
holy name idly or in vain? 

Can I say that I truly love You if 
I neglect my daily prayers, or say 
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them with a wilfully distracted mind? 
If I rarely think of You during the 
day, and seldom make a good inten- 
tion? If I complain of the sorrows 
You permit me to bear, and never 
thank You for my joys? 


Can I say that I love You above 
all if I seldom hear Mass except 
when I am obliged to do so, and 
permit many days or even weeks to 
pass without receiving You in Holy 
Communion? 

Can I say that I love You truly if 
I am more interested in the idle gos- 
sip and the trivial happenings of this 
world than in learning more about 
You? If I seldom read any spiritual 
books, and rarely speak of You and 
Your will to others? 


Can I say that I love my neigh- 
bor as myself if I violate purity in 
thought or word or deed? If I vio- 
late justice in small matters or in 
great? If I violate truthfulness in 
speech by lies of vanity or exagger- 
ation or excuse or human respect? 

Can I say that I love my neighbor 
as myself if I hurt others without rea- 
son, by harsh and angry words, by 
carrying grudges, by refusing to for- 
give those who hurt me, by gossip 
and unkind comments about others? 


Can I say that I love my neighbor 
as myself if I fail in any of my duties 
to others, or if I contribute to or 
take part in the sins of others? Are 
my example and words and actions 
always an influence for good to my 
family, my friends, my co-workers, 
my neighbors? 
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(Fill out five minutes by careful 
self-examination on all these mat- 
ters.) 


Part 4: Sorrow, Resolve, Reparation 
(Five Minutes) 


O Jesus, I recognize in my sins the 
greatest and indeed the only real evil 
in the world. 

I recognize their ingratitude to 
You, Who made me out of nothing, 
Who made me to Your own image 
and likeness, Who gave me all the 
faculties and powers that I possess 
in order that I might use them ac- 
cording to Your will. 

I recognize the horrible price You 
paid to atone for sin, and at the 
same time to impress upon my mind, 
my imagination, my senses and my 
will the true meaning of sin. 

I recognize that by my sins I show 
myself willing to take part in sub- 
jecting You to Your bitter passion 
and death once more. My sins were 
the scourges that lashed Your body, 
the thorns that pierced Your head, 
the nails that transfixed Your hands 
and feet, the mocking cries that ac- 
companied Your dying. 

I recognize that because of all this, 
my mortal sins have deserved to de- 
prive me of heaven and to condemn 
me to hell, and my venial sins could 
easily lead me into mortal sin and 
could cause the loss of my soul. 


For all these reasons, I am sorry, 
O Jesus, for every sin and fault I 
have ever committed. 

In particular, I am sorry for my 
most recent sins, for the ones I am 
most in danger of committing again 
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today or tomorrow. Help me to hate 
those sins; strengthen my present re- 
solve to suffer anything rather than 
commit them again. 

As I grieve for my own sins, O 
Jesus, I desire too to make repara- 
tion for the sins of others with my 
own. 

There are many who offend You 
seriously, thoughtlessly, repeatedly, 
habitually, with never a pang of sor- 
row, with never a desire to escape 
the terrible consequences of their 
sins. 

Let me be a victim for them. Per- 
mit me to win the grace of repent- 
ance for them. Make me think of 
them when You send me suffering, 
that I may offer it up for their con- 
version and salvation. 


Accept this time that I am spend- 
ing in Your presence as reparation 
for my own sins and the sins of the 
world. Awaken at least one sinner 
now to the desire to repent and to 
the will to make a good confession. 


(Fill out five minutes with sim- 
ilar sentiments and prayers.) 


Part 5: Love and Affections 
(Five Minutes) 

O Jesus, I desire and beg this grace 
above all: that I may love You now 
perfectly and forever. 

Let my love take first the form of 
gratitude. 

I am grateful to You, O Jesus, for 
the gift of life as an immortal human 
being, as one destined for only a few 
years of life on earth, but for an 
everlasting life of happiness with 
You in heaven. 
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I am grateful to You, O Jesus, for 
all the natural favors with which You 
have endowed me: for my bodily 
faculties of eyes and ears and voice 
and heart and mind; for my family 
and friends and home and present 
comforts and joys; for my share, 
great or small, in the good things of 
the world You have created for hu- 
man beings. 

I am lovingly grateful, O Jesus, 
especially for the spiritual benefits 
You have lavishly poured out upon 
me: for my baptism, for the forgive- 
ness of my sins, for the rapture of 
Holy Communion, for my knowledge 
of You and Your teachings, for my 
hope of heaven. 


Let my love take the form of per- 
fect acceptance of Your holy will. 


Let my love be called obedience, 
so that in making my every thought 
and word and deed conform to Your 
will I shall be telling You over and 
over of my love. 

Let my love be called resignation 
to Your will, so that in sickness, in 
bereavement, in disappointment, in 
loneliness, in any sorrow, I may be 
saying: This is my love, O Jesus, 
that I accept Your will and know 
that it will bring me happiness in the 
end. 

Let my love unite me to You in 
frequent prayer, in the many Masses 
I shall attend, in frequent Holy Com- 
munion, in thousands of aspirations, 
in a last great declaration of love in 
the moment before I die. 

Let my love for my family and 
friends be only an overflowing of my 
love for You, so that in them I shall 
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see Your love, so that I may love 
them as they are loved by You. 

I love You, O Jesus, present be- 
fore me. Make me incapable of ever 
loving anything that I cannot love 
in You. 


(Fill out five minutes in similar 
aspirations of love.) 


Part 6: Petitions 
(Five Minutes) 

There are many things, O Jesus, 
for which I wish to ask You before I 
leave Your presence and go back to 
my tasks in the world. 

You have said to me: “Ask and 
you shall receive.” I am only obey- 
ing Your command when I ask with 
confidence for the things I know You 
are eager to give. 

I ask with humility, knowing that 
Your wisdom in giving is infinitely 
greater than mine in asking. 

I have already asked, and I ask 
again now, for the most important 
things of all: for sorrow for all my 
sins, for the grace to make repara- 
tion for the sins of others, for the 
power to love You above all things 
and in all things and forever. Grant 
me lasting sorrow for my sins; grant 
me the grace to overcome every 
temptation; grant me the gift of love 
for You that will never change or 
diminish. All else that I ask, I ask in 
submission to these requests. 


Grant me the grace to solve the 
current problems of my life in per- 
fect conformity to Your will. You 
know what those problems are, in 
connection with my vocation, or my 
family, or my work at making a liv- 
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ing, or in overcoming the weak 
points of my temperament. Enlight- 
en me; inspire me; tell me what I 
must do for love of You. 

Let me beg You to care for those 
who are dear to me and dependent 
upon me. Give some special grace 
to each member of my family, and 
most especially to that one whom I 
know or You know to be facing 
some special problem or temptation 
now. 

I ask You to bless my parish, to 
make it a stronghold of faith and de- 
votion and zeal. Give Your grace to 
my priests, to the sisters who teach 
in the school, to the leaders of our 
parish organizations. Inspire many 
of our youth with the desire to serve 
You and the world in the most per- 
fect manner as priests and religious. 

Shower Your graces on our Holy 
Father, all the bishops who are suc- 
cessors of the apostles, all priests and 
religious and missionaries wherever 
they may be. 

Let this my prayer bring relief to 
the souls in purgatory, especially 
those who have been dear to me in 
life, and those who are most aban- 
doned and forgotten in their suffer- 
ings now. 

In behalf of all the human beings 
who will die today I plead for Your 
mercy, that not one will die in Your 
disfavor. 

Above all, I pray for my enemies, 
for those who have hurt me or 
wronged me in any way. 

O Mary, Mother of Christ and my 
Mother, add your powerful voice to 
my feeble one in presenting these 
petitions to your Son. Obtain for me 
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the grace never to forget you, never 
to lose confidence in you, and then 
I know you will never permit me to 
forget your Son. 

As I leave You now, O Jesus, I 
promise to return as often as I can. 
I believe in You, I hope in You, I 
love You. Let every action of my 
life be proof of my total dependence 
on You. 


(Fill out five minutes with similar 
petitions.) 





MORNING OFFERING 


Columban Father John Rice, pas- 
tor of a mission parish in Kasedar, 
Japan, was aroused early one morn- 
ing by a persistent ringing of his 
front door bell. Standing outside was 
a little boy of about ten years, dressed 
only in his nightgown, with tousled 
hair and face unwashed, clasping 
something wrapped in a piece of 
paper. 

After the usual Japanese greetings, 
the little fellow said: “Please, will 
you show me where God lives? I 
have some very special business with 
Him.” 

Father Rice went along to the 
church, explained that God lived in 
the little box with the white veil on 
the altar, and left the youngster 
kneeling there. When he returned to 
the church some 30 minutes later, it 
was empty — but laid on the altar, 
right in front of the tabernacle, were 
four pieces of candy and a cooky. 
“T haven’t found out who the tod- 
dier was, or what was his special 
business that morning,” writes the 
Columban missionary, “but I’m sure 
the blessing of God went with him.” 
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God has placed it in our power to decide what judg- 
ment we shall receive after death. — St. Augustine 


The King 


HIRTY-EIGHT years is a long 

time. It had been that long since 
that crowned head had entered a 
confessional. Such a very long time 
since a little white Host had rested 
on his rough tongue! Thirty-eight 
years had passed since Louis XV, 
King of France, had performed his 
Easter duties. 

He was old. The thought of it had 
suddenly struck him, at the death of 
Madame de Pompadour, his mistress. 
His life was spent and was burning 
low; yet death was something not to 
think about. 

Louis XV could not remember 
when he had last set foot on the ter- 
race of St. Germaine. Deep within 
himself the King had always had a 
dread when he looked from the ter- 
race. The King’s imagination painted 
tall trees standing against the eastern 
skyline and against the background 
of the trees he saw the outline of the 
building that was the tomb of the 
Kings of France. 
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and the 


Judge 


RoGER A. IAcovonl, C.SS.R. 


The King feared death, and the 
thought of it wandered through his 
mind again and again. 


* * * 


NE cold November night the 
King sat at table playing cards. 
What a happy time! Du Barry, the 
pretty little woman of the streets who 
was the King’s new mistress, sat 
laughing and making jokes to cheer 
Louis. Chauvelin, a withered old man 
who was part of the palace scene, 
stood behind his lady, Du Barry. 
A witty little remark tumbled from 
her deep red lips. She turned to see 
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the reaction in Chauvelin’s expres- 
sion. Her face turned white. Her eyes 
opened wide. Her hands grew limp, 
and the playing cards fell to the table 
with a spattering, fluttering noise. 

“O God!” She leapt up, turning 
over the dainty little table. Chauve- 
lin’s face! He was dead! 

And the King, his mouth hanging 
open, stared at death before him. 


* * * 


AUNDY Thursday. The last day 
of March, 1774. The entire 
royal court was at Mass. The sermon 
followed the Gospel and was given 
~ in all the eloquence of a Bossuet. The 
priest paused. He looked at his audi- 
ence. Slowly he turned to where the 
King sat. “Forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be no longer!” 

All the court heard it; but then 
they didn’t hear it. They heard it 
every year and it was such a stupid 
little expression — but it did have 
such an intriguing effect. 


By the time Mass had ended and 
the members of the court, dressed in 
their peacock finery, had glided into 
the open air, they had forgotten it all. 

One man remembered. One man 
was pensive. The words rasped inside 
of him. They seemed to tear at his 
smug complacency and rip away his 
self-satisfaction. They had cut deeply. 

“Forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
no longer!” 


* %* * 


HE liturgy went its way — the 

King his. Though confession and 
Communion were ignored, the King 
did put his pretty little Du Barry 
_.. Serene for a time. 








That single sentence had para- 
lyzed his mind for a moment. It had 
laid bare to him what he most feared; 
but among all the distractions of his 
luxurious life it soon grew dim and 
drifted farther and farther into the 
back of his mind. 


Tuesday, April twenty-sixth — a 
beautiful day. The King went hunt- 
ing, but returned early. He dabbled 
at his food. The servants avoided 
him. That majestic head throbbed un- 
til he thought it would split. Some- 
how he found himself with Du Barry. 
She understood him. She comforted 
him. 


On Wednesday morning, when the 
King threw back the covers of his 
bed, his whole body trembled. Suf- 
fering was an anguish that he was 
not used to. Sweat broke forth from 
his body. 

“Forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
no longer.” 

He lay in his bed with the fever 
burning him. Sometimes the groans 
were soft and controlled. Sometimes 
he forgot that he was a King, and his 
groans could be heard throughout 
the room. 


By Friday, everyone, from the 
Princess Clothilde to the youngest 
lady-in-waiting, was whispering: 
“The doctors say that it is the small- 
pox.” 

“Well,” muttered 
King, “tell me!” 

Slowly, from half-formed sentences 
and stumbling words, the King un- 
raveled his sentence. He turned his 
shaggy white head on the silk pillow. 


the stricken 
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Haltingly the words forced their way 
out. “I will not recover.” 

Now the King knew that he would 
die. 


* * %* 


SLIGHT wind rustled the spring 
blossoms on the trees outside 
the King’s window. It was Tuesday, 
May third. Du Barry was with Louis. 
Her soft hands continually wiped the 
King’s face. The face which she had 
kissed so often now was repulsive. It 
was covered with running sores. 
Crusted scabs surrounded the pocks 
that reeked with a sickening odor. 
On this night Louis did one of the 
hardest things in his whole life. He 
told his paramour that she must 
leave him. The King was going to 
meet his Judge. 


A whole week dragged itself along 
the calendar. The King rallied — 
then slipped back into his old condi- 
tion. Death hung like a misty veil 
over the court of Versailles. No one 
laughed. 

One morning a roll of drums 
echoed and re-echoed down the long, 
mirrored corridors of Versailles, shat- 
tering the quiet solitude of the pal- 
ace. Windows were flung back on 
their hinges. People poked out their 
sleepy-eyed, tousled heads. 


They glanced at their clocks. Half 
past five! The Blessed Sacrament was 
being escorted through the court. A 
double row of guards in their smart 
uniforms formed an aisle for the King 
of kings. Surrounded by torch bear- 
ers, the old Cardinal, the Grand Al- 
moner, carried Christ to the King. 
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Christ entered the sick room. The 
light of the early morning dawn 
glanced off the opened windows. A 
pungent, repulsive odor hung in the 
air. Scented handkerchiefs were held - 
to delicate noses. 

King Louis saw the old Cardinal. 
He saw Christ coming to meet him. 
His trembling hand went to his white 
head and pulled off the cap that rest- 
ed there. 

The attendants, like so many peo- 
ple at a play, were herded out of the 
room. The doors closed. Louis, the 
King, was alone with the Cardinal 
... and with Christ. 

The thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 
days dragged by. 


Forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
no longer! 

Tuesday was the fortieth day, and 
on Tuesday the King died! 

And Louis, the King, walked up 
to the throne of Christ, the King, for 
judgment. 





NOT IN THE CARDS 


A thoughtful observer of modern 
man’s growing interest in God and 
religion has remarked that many men 
are turning to God today because 
“they never felt so helpless before. 
They always had some ace up their 
sleeve.” But trump cards like Prog- 
ress, or Science, or Education, when 
divorced from God, turned out to be 
ghastly jokers, and the men who 
formerly wagered their souls on them 
are now thoroughly disillusioned. 


Precious Blood Messenger 
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Problems of Single People 





Friendship or Courtship? 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I am a man in my late 

forties, and for various reasons I 
have no intention of ever marrying. 
But I have a good friend, a woman 
near my own age, whom I see once or 
twice a week. We go to a show to- 
gether, or take a ride into the coun- 
try, or just sit some place over coffee 
and talk. Besides the fact that I don’t 
intend to marry anyone, I am aware 
that my friend is divorced and that I 
could not marry her validly even if I 
wanted to. I have been told that I do 
wrong by seeing her so often, but I 
maintain that it is merely a case of 
friendship that need not go any furth- 
er. We enjoy each other’s company and 
feel we have a right to it. What can be 
wrong with that? 


OLUTION: No one could ever say 

that there is anything wrong with 
friendship, which must rightly be de- 
fined as an affectionate association be- 
tween two persons that leads to the 
spiritual advantage of both and is free 
from all moral danger. 

However, there are two factors con- 
nected with frequent dating and close 
association between a man and a wom- 
an that make this something different 
from mere friendship. 


The first is the fact that, for nor- 
mal persons, such close association in- 
evitably leads to some sort of sexual 
attraction, to evil thoughts that are 
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with great difficulty resisted, to signs of 
affection that stem from sexual attrac- 
tion. It is for this reason that the gen- 
eral presumption of the moral law is 
laid down: Steady company keeping is 
permissible only when one is willing 
to consider marriage, and when valid 
marriage is possible for those keeping 
company. If you have decided, as you 
say you have, that you will never mar- 
ry anyone, then you should consider 
yourself bound by the law that you 
are not permitted to do those things 
that God in His providence has made 
a natural preliminary to marriage. And 
you are doubly bound not to enter in- 
to the natural preliminaries to mar- 
riage with one whom you could not 
marry validly anyway. 


The second factor that cannot be 
overlooked is the circumstance of 
scandal. It is taken for granted by 
conscientious people, and also by many 
who are not so conscientious, that 
steady company keeping between a 
man and a woman over a period of 
time is bound to lead either to sin, or 
to marriage, or to attempted marriage. 
This is not ungrounded suspicion on 
the part of your neighbors. It is based 
on human nature as God made it. Since 
in your case valid marriage is ruled 
out as a possibility, there is scandal in 
the fact that you are doing something 
which, for normal persons, ordinarily 
leads to sin or invalid marriage. You 
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are placing yourself in the same posi- 
tion as a husband or wife who would 
openly keep company with someone 
other than their spouse. All respect- 
able people judge this to be wrong, and 
they must judge the same of your 
conduct. 


Thus nature itself has placed limi- 
tations on the manifestations of friend- 


ship between a man and a woman. This 
does not rule out admiration of a man 
and woman for each other; it does not 
rule out helpfulness in emergencies, nor 
the giving of spiritual or practical ad- 
vice on occasion. It does rule out that 
close and intimate and regular asso- 
ciation that must rightly be given the 
name of company keeping or court- 
ship. 








THE SEVEN MARKS OF MATURITY 

First: a simple philosophy of life is necessary. To know that God 
exists and that we have certain obligations toward Him is the begin- 
ning of sanity. 

Second: a mature person plans ahead. Only the emotionally immature 
live without a thought for the future. 

Third: a mature person is reasonably happy in whatever he does. 
Discontent is a danger signal. 

Fourth: the mature person’s external conduct ought to conform to 
the average conduct of the group in which he lives. Singularity in dress 
or speech can be a sign of immaturity. 

Fifth: a person is mature if he recognizes his mistakes and wants to 
correct them. Mistakes are normal; our attitudes toward them aren’t 
always. An alcoholic, for example, seldom realizes his trouble. 

Sixth: extremes of depression and elation must be avoided. One 
cannot live intensely all the time. 

Seventh: a mature person is able to adjust himself to normal changes 
and crises in life. 

Maturity begins in childhood. Parents who spot any of the marks of 
immaturity against the yardstick above, ought to correct them immedi- 
ately. Children ought to be given a sense of God and a sense of respon- 
sibility early in life. Anti-social traits in childhood can usually be train- 
ed away, or disciplined away. Sanity and maturity is largely a matter of 
will-training. 

Father John Higgins, S.J. summarized in Ave Maria 
e 


THREE WAYS 

St. Louis De Montfort — that great apostle of our Lady — had this 
to say on the subject of suffering: “Take advantage of your sufferings 
and more so of the small ones than of the great; God considers not so 
much what we suffer as how we suffer. To suffer much, yet badly, is to 
suffer like reprobates. To suffer much, even bravely, but for a wicked 
cause, is to suffer as a martyr of the devil. To suffer much or little for 
the sake of God is to suffer like saints!” 

Mary 
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Talk about 


No human being can be truly 


Work! 


happy without work. No hu- 
man being can be truly happy 
without trying to do good work, | 


or without trying to better his 
work from day to day. 


N THE plan which God made for 
man’s life here on earth no place 
was reserved for a life without work 
of some kind. God’s will is that every 
human being should engage in some 
activity which requires the use of the 
powers and abilities which God has 
given him, whether those powers em- 
ployed are powers of soul or powers 
of body. There just isn’t any room in 
God’s plan for an idle, easy, lazy, in- 
active or workless life. 

When Adam was placed in the gar- 
den, he was given the duty of taking 
care of the garden. “And the Lord 
God took man and put him into the 
paradise of pleasure to dress it and 
to keep it.” It was not a penance; it 
was a duty. True, it was work; but 
at the same time it was a pleasure 
and a joy. 
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HENRY POWELL, C.SS.R. 


When Adam committed sin, among 
many other things that happened was 
this: work became a penance and a 
burden. “Because thou hast eaten of 
the tree whereof I commanded that 
thou shouldst not eat, cursed is the 
earth in thy work; with labor and 
toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days 
of thy life. In the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat thy bread.” 


Our father Adam took it in stride. 
He worked for many long hundreds 
of years in a spirit of penance for 
sin. But he did not forget that work 
also meant a fulfillment of God’s 
plan; that it was a way of worship- 
ping and serving God. It did not take 
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too many centuries for wayward, 
selfish human beings to forget to look 
up to work in this way; rather they 
looked down upon work as some- 
thing degrading. 


Our Lord, the Son of God, came 
down to earth and showed us by per- 
sonal example that work must be a 
part of life. He worked as a carpenter 
for many years; He worked with His 
hands and heart and head; for surely 
He did not look upon His work as 
merely cutting wood and driving 
nails for a price agreed upon. He 
was serving others by providing the 
products of the carpenter’s trade to 
be used by others in their own work 
and for their convenience and com- 
fort. 


Even if men and women today 
would build only on this one thought, 
that God’s plan for us calls for work 
and that with His help they can 
learn to love their work, there 
would be much less distaste and even 
disgust for work than there is in the 
world today. 


It cannot be denied that there are 
many things to discourage working 
men and women from having the 
proper attitude toward work. Exist- 
ing conditions in the world of work 
are enough in themselves to take the 
joy out of work, to say nothing of 
taking the joy out of life. Let Pope 
Pius XI say a word on this point: 
“Bodily labor, which was decreed by 
Providence for the good of man’s 
body and soul even after original sin, 
is too often changed into an instru- 
ment of strange perversion: for dead 
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matter leaves the factory ennobled 
and transformed, where men are 
corrupted and degraded.” 


Work Has Become Impersonal 


HERE was a time when a man 

could take honest pride in his 
work quite naturally and put his heart 
and soul into it without too much ef- 
fort, because he was making some- 
thing by himself and for himself or 
for somebody else to use. The prod- 
uct went directly from maker to user. 
Shoes, watches, clothes, furniture, 
carriages, were the personalized 
products of a man’s hands and tools, 
and his personality was reflected in 
them because his personality was put 
into them. 


Some men are still doing that as 
independent craftsmen. But where is 
the opportunity for such personal 
satisfaction and interest and injection 
of personality into the product of la- 
bor when work means drilling the 
same set of holes in the same place 
on the body of an automobile hour 
after hour, day after day; or punch- 
ing plugs into a telephone switch- 
board and saying “Good morning!” 
over and over until it’s time to say 
“Good afternoon!” — or pounding 
the keys of a typewriter to write let- 
ters that reflect the personality of 
someone else? 

But unappealing as these types of 
work may be, there still is the op- 
portunity of trying to drill those holes 
with precision in the spirit of giving 
service to fellow men according to 
God’s plan; to say “Good morning!” 
to the person at the other end of the 
line with true Christian politeness 
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and meaning; to type those letters 
neatly and correctly; for even in this 
way personality can be put into daily 
work, monotonous though that work 
may be. 


Work and Happiness 


HE spirit of the times does not 
foster a love for work; on the 
contrary it plants the seeds and wa- 
ters the growth of a disgust for work. 


If men pay less attention to God’s 
ideas about things in the world in 
general, it is to be expected that they 
will not pay attention to God’s ideas 
about work or try to get them into 
their heads. They will see only the 
unpleasant side of work — the bur- 
den of it — and they will never think 
of or look for all the advantages and 
blessings of doing honest work and 
doing it well. If people allow them- 
selves to be infected more and more 
by the mad desire for amusement, 
fun and good times, as people in our 
day are doing, then work will be 
looked upon only as something that 
takes away freedom and cuts into the 
time for having fun. 


Everybody is entitled to recreation, 
rest, enjoyment, vacation; but, hon- 
estly, is it according to God’s plan 
that men and women should “kill” 
as much time as is being murdered 
today in the popular sport called 
“having fun?” Balance the hours that 
are spent in work against the hours 
that are being spent in recreation, 
fun, card playing, seeing shows, 
watching television, or just sitting, or 
even sleeping too much, or perhaps 
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just dawdling. Is there anything like 
the balance God intended there 
should be? 

What is the better way of looking 
at and reacting to the fact of the 
necessity of work in our lives? Break 
your head in trying to find ways to 
keep it down to a minimum? Escape 
it? Dodge it? Do it poorly? Cut cor- 
ners? Crowd it out of life as much as 
possible? Or is it better calmly to 
face the fact that work must have a 
place in the life of every human be- 
ing according to God’s plan; to be 
convinced that we cannot be honest- 
ly happy without work, and that we 
cannot be happy without doing good 
work, and that some of our happiest 
moments in life are those we spend 
in doing work we are not obliged to 
do and for which we are not paid? 


No human being can be truly hap- 
py without work. 

Experience proves that human be- 
ings have to have a job in order to 
be as happy as human beings can be, 
and that the more interest they have 
in their job, the happier they will be. 
Men and women who think that “the 
world owes them a living” without 
work on their part, are problems of 
society. They are also great problems 
to themselves, because both econom- 
ic need and the restlessness that goes 
with idleness make them fit subjects 
for the suggestions of crime. 


The problem members in many 
families are the grown sons and 
daughters who refuse to do any 
work, and the problems are not less 
acute in cases where there is no eco- 
nomic need of taking a job. Dissat- 
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isfaction with themselves makes for 
dissatisfaction with their families; 
their selfishness grows, at the same 
pace, with their idleness; they lose 
the esteem of their friends, and their 
characters seem to collapse into a set 
of warring passions and nerves. 


Need for Doing Good Work 


O HUMAN being can be truly 

happy without trying to do good 
work or without trying to better his 
work from day to day. 


One of the bad by-products that 
have resulted from the emphasis on 
wages and unions that modern so- 
cial progress has fostered, has been 
a kind of dead-pan indifference and 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
many workers toward the quality of 
the work or product they produce. 
It is an admitted fact that many work- 
ers seem to lack incentive to do a 
good job. They have their eyes fixed 
only on the pay, and if they think the 
pay is not enough, their indifference 
toward the kind of work they pro- 
duce grows more marked day by day. 
In some cases this becomes even de- 
liberate indifference and carelessness. 


Such persons need the conviction 
that their happiness depends on their 
interest in their work and their de- 
sire to do a good job, even though 
they are not as yet being paid all the 
wages they desire or need. As a mat- 
ter of fact full social justice is being 
hampered considerably by the fact 
that so many workers, who are cru- 
sading for higher wages, are not con- 
cerned with doing the best work they 
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can produce. What is needed is an 
earnest desire to get things done and 
to get them done well; it means a 
rightly fostered ambition to learn 
how to do one’s present job better 
and to advance to a higher and more 
interesting kind of work if possible; 
it means detesting slovenliness, medi- 
ocrity and carelessness in the per- 
formance of any task; it means re- 
joicing in the results of one’s labor, 
no matter how small a part one has 
played in the over-all picture. 

Work does not bring happiness to 
many people because it is work done 
poorly. A slovenly, careless house- 
wife is the kind that wants to get 
away from the domestic chores at 
home. A neat, efficient housewife may 
work twice as hard and long as the 
former, but is usually content both 
with her work and her home. A care- 
less craftsman in any field is forever 
changing jobs and hoping for “some- 
thing to turn up,” (by which he 
means an easy job and three times 
his present pay) and envying what 
he thinks is the better fortune of oth- 
ers. A careful craftsman derives 
much of his satisfaction in life from 
the good things he produces with his 
hands. So it is all along the line. 
There is happiness in work of any 
kind, if the worker does the kind of 
job that he himself can be proud to 
show as his own. 


Work and Leisure 


ANY suggestions can be made 

as to how even leisure can be 
combined with some kind of work. 
Work about one’s home, to make it a 
nicer place to live in; work on some 
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hobby — cultural, scientific, artistic, 
agricultural, horticultural, or practi- 
cal; work in an organization that is 
not merely social, but that does things 
worthwhile; work in the form of study 
to improve one’s means of liveli- 
hood, or to improve one’s ability to 
do without the service of others. 
The important thing is to cast off 
the impression that work is to be 
avoided, and to acquire the habit of 
doing things that are worthwhile. 


Questionnaire 


ERE is an opportunity for an 

honest examination of con- 
science in regard to your attitude 
toward work and your conduct as a 
worker. 


1. Am I habitually late for work? 


2. Do I dilly-dally and put off the 
accomplishment of small but neces- 
sary details in my work? 


3. If I promise to have a task 
done at a certain time, am I con- 
scientious about meeting the dead- 
line? 


4. Have I taken articles or small 
amounts of money from the place 
where I work, without justification or 
authority? 


5. Have I caused loss to my em- 


ployer by my careless use of equip- 
ment and machinery? 


6. Have I given tools or other 
articles or even money to others in 
the place where I work with abso- 
lutely no authority to do so? 
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7. Have I padded my expense ac- 
count in a way that my conscience 
told me was completely unjustified? 


8. Have I tried conscientiously to 
give a full day’s work for a full day’s 
wage? 


9. Have I lost a lot of time for 
which I was being paid, just by stand- 
ing around idly and doing nothing? 


10. Has my work been slipshod 
because of the careless, half-hearted 
way in which I went about it? 


11. Have I tried to develop a gen- 
uine sense of responsibility to my em- 
ployers and to the public I serve in 
my job? 


12. Does this sense of responsibil- 
ity urge me to protect the interests of 
those who have shown trust in me 
by hiring me? 


13. Does that same sense of re- 
sponsibility impel me to refuse to be 
party to any action which is clearly 
against God’s law, even though my 
refusal might mean risking my job? 


14. Am I a responsible person in 
setting a good example for those with 
whom I work, or have I been irre- 
sponsible in the sense of freely giv- 
ing scandal by speech and action, 
and perhaps leading others into sin? 


15. Have I sincerely tried to be 
patient and charitable toward the 
faults and failings and whims of em- 
ployers and fellow employees, real- 
izing that I also have faults and fail- 
ings of my own? 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Smutty Talk among the Married 


ROBLEM: Quite recently I attend- 
P ed a business convention with my 
husband. There we met three associ- 
ates of my husband who invited us to 
have lunch with them. Before the food 
was served these three men started tell- 
ing vulgar stories and making obscene 
remarks. I was embarrassed and un- 
comfortable. Afterward, in discussing 
this with my husband, I found that he 
seemed to think nothing of it. He said 
that at conventions, stag parties, etc., 
the main topic of conversation is usu- 
ally along these lines. My husband is a 
born Catholic, and I am a convert, and 
I can truthfully say that, with five men 
in our family, I never heard an ob- 
scene or vulgar remark uttered by any 
of them. I was taught to believe that 
sex was something sacred, not to be 
joked about or brought into idle con- 
versation. Am I wrong or prudish in 
wanting to cling to that ideal? 


OLUTION: It is to the everlasting 

shame and discredit of Catholics 
that there are those among them who 
not only take part in smutty talk, but 
even speak of it with approval or easy- 
. going toleration. This shame is brought 
out into bold relief by the fact that 
there are non-Catholics who have had 
few of the opportunities a Catholic has 
to understand and love and practice 
purity and whose religious background 
even makes allowance for compromises 
with God’s basic law of purity in the 
form of contraception and remarriage 
after divorce, who yet retain the fun- 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


damental decency that keeps them 
from making sex a subject of crude, 
filthy, provocative remarks and stories. 

God’s law is clear in this regard. Ob- 
scene stories, that is, those that center 
around sex and offer to hearers sug- 
gestions or pictures of sinful sex ac- 
tions, are seriously sinful themselves. 
There is, of course, a distinction to be 
made between vulgar or immodest 
language and that which is strictly ob- 
scene. The former, while not directly 
obscene, is crude, indelicate and offen- 
sive to decent people, even though it 
could not be charged with the guilt of 
serious sin. Moreover vulgar and im- 
modest speech usually leads inevitably 
into the directly sexy and obscene. 

While it is not always possible for a 
Catholic to stop persons with whom he 
finds himself from making smutty re- 
marks, he certainly should show by his 
bearing that they are distasteful and 
offensive to him. If his wife is present 
and that kind of talk is being forced 
upon her, no human respect should 
prevent him from speaking against it, 
out of respect for his wife. It is great- 
ly to be feared that too many men, 
Catholics among them, are afraid to 
resist obscene talk solely because they 
might be laughed at for expressing de- 
votion to purity. They fail to realize 
that even while others are laughing at 
them, underneath the laughter there 
will usually be a sense of personal 
shame. 
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SLDEGLANCES 





By the Bystander 





IHHERE are those who, in 

answer to the above ques- 
tion, put forth a number of ar- 
guments in favor of saying yes. 
Their position is that a boy 
should at least finish high school, 
and have entered his later teens, 
before making the decision to of- 
fer himself as a candidate for the 
priesthood. 

Some of these persons argue 
their point without any self-inter- 
est or personal relationship to a 
particular boy who wants to be- 
come a priest. Others, mainly par- 
ents, use their arguments to place 
obstacles to entering a seminary 
in the way of a boy who has just 
finished grade school. 


We should like to show here 
that all such arguments, while 
they may reflect a certain kind of 
worldly wisdom, are contrary to 
a true evaluation of the purpose 
of human life, to the principles of 
faith and to the traditions of the 
Catholic Church. 


We are assuming, of course, 
that in any specific case a boy 
shows the signs of a vocation and 
has the moral, spiritual, intel- 
lectual and physical fitness re- 
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Is a Grade School Graduate Too 


Young for the Seminary? 


quired of candidates for the 
priesthood. Explicitly, our posi- 
tion is this: that such boys should 
be encouraged to enter prepara- 
tory seminaries after they finish 
grade school. Its strength stems 
from the following answers to ob- 
jections that are sometimes raised. 


Objection: Boys just out of 
grade school are too young to un- 
derstand what the priesthood en- 
tails, and therefore to make a 
reasonable choice. 


We admit that a boy of 13 or 14 
cannot understand all that the 
priesthood entails. But we abso- 
lutely deny that he cannot know 
the essential fact that it means giv- 
ing his life in a special way to the 
service of God and of immortal 
souls. 

Besides, even though he _ has 
signs of a vocation and all the re- 
quired fitness, he is not yet mak- 
ing a final choice of the priesthood 
when he enters the seminary. He 
is choosing only to become a can- 
didate for the priesthood. It will 
be at least ten years before his 
final choice must be made, and he 
knows that his superiors will be 
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testing him, as he tests himself, 
during all that time. 


Objection: A boy should know 
something about the world be}jore 
he gives it up, and therefore he 
should stay in the world until he 
is near maturity. 


This assumes the false principle 
that the priesthood should be a 
kind of second hand choice for an 
individual boy. It suggests that he 
should give the world and worldly 
things the fullest opportunity to 
win his love, and only if the world 
fails to capture him, should he 
think of giving his life to the serv- 
ice of God. 

Objectively, it is a principle of 
Catholic faith that the priesthood 
is the noblest possible vocation. 
Experience proves that many a 
boy to whom God gave genuine 
signs of a priestly vocation has lost 
all interest in the priesthood and 
even in his own soul by remain- 
ing in the world for a few years 
when he might have been in-a 
seminary. 


Finally, it must be remembered 
that a boy in a seminary never 
escapes entirely from the world. 
He still has his family in the 
world, his vacations, and his own 
innate inclination toward the 
things of the world. For all his 
seminary training, he has ten years 
in which to decide whether he 
wants the world more than he 
wants the priesthood. 
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Objection: A boy should be old 
enough to go out with a few girls 
before he decides to renounce mar- 
riage for a celibate priesthood. 


Again this assumes the priest- 
hood to be a second-rate choice of 
what a person should do with his 
life, open only to those who have 
no inclination toward marriage. 
It misses the point that the inclin- 
ation to marriage is universal, ex- 
cept in the abnormal, and that one 
of the points of choosing a voca- 
tion to the priesthood is that of 
choosing to deny fulfillment of 
the natural instinct toward mar- 
riage for the love of God and of 
souls. This objection would fill 
seminaries with none but abnor- 
mal persons. 


Seminary life, together with the 
renunciation of company-keeping, 
does not destroy inclinations 
toward marriage. It merely helps 
a boy to decide whether he is will- 
ing, for the love of God, to give 
up fulfillment of those inclina- 
tions for the rest of his life, or 
whether he wants a girl friend and 
eventually a wife so much that he 
must give up aspiring to the priest- 
hood. Even though he starts his 
seminary life at 13, he will be well 
into his twenties before he will be 
permitted to choose to be a per- 
petually celibate priest. 


Objection: If a young boy en- 
ters a seminary and then leaves 
before he is ordained, he will live 
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under a cloud or with a kind of 
stigma because of his failure. 


This is nonsense, proved to be 
such by countless examples of per- 
fectly adjusted ex-seminarians in 
the world. It is true that doting 
and emotional parents can make 
one of their sons suffer because he 
left a seminary, but they are the 
exception, albeit a tragic one. 

Some of the most exemplary 
Catholics and best citizens in the 
world today got their character 
formation in a seminary. Right- 
thinking parents and children 
realize that there is no taint of any 
kind connected with aspiring to 
the priesthood and later learning 
that God willed otherwise. 


Objection: Parents have God- 
given rights over their children 
until they come of age, and surely 
one of these rights is that of com- 
manding them to wait until they 
are mature before entering a sem- 
inary. 

In the traditional moral teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church, this 
is one right that parents do not 
have over their children: that of 
unreasonably interfering with 
what appears to be a vocation to 
a higher state of life. Usually they 
have, by reason of a child’s de- 
pendence on them, the power to 
interfere with a vocation to the 
priesthood, but they do not have 
the right. 

Those who use the power with- 
out the right will have a grim ac- 
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counting to make to God. They 
may pretend to convince them- 
selves that they are merely de- 
ferring permission for their son to 
enter a seminary until he is more 
mature. Secretly they know that 
the lopsided odds are that the ‘“‘de- 
ferring” will mean the “smother- 
ing” of the vocation. 


Objection: Parents have a right 
to expect some financial aid from 
the children to whom they have 
given so much. To let a son go to 
a seminary after he completes 
grade school means more expense, 
and little hope of any return. 


This is the most materialistic 
argument of all. 

It is true that if parents are des- 
titute, and in positive need of fi- 
nancial help from a son, no sem- 
inary would accept the latter as a 
candidate for the priesthood un- 
til the parents were provided for 
in some way. 


But parents who look on their 
children only as income-produc- 
ers, or who want to keep them as 
insurance against faintly possible 
and distant future economic emer- 
gencies, are horribly lacking in 
faith and real love, either for God 
or their children. Usually their 
future becomes woefully bleak, 
despite their worldly precautions. 


Objection: Boys who enter the 
seminary after high school turn 
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out to be better priests than those 
who entered after grade school. 


This statement actually appear- 
ed in a popular Catholic magazine 
not long ago, from the pen of a 
priest at that! The only way in 
which it could be proved would 
be through the possession of the 
heart-searching powers that belong 
to God alone. Human experience 
can observe that there are many 
good priests who entered a sem- 
inary after grade school, and many 
who entered after high school. To 
go farther and say that the latter 
are always the better priests is un- 
warranted. 

The use of any such argument 
to urge boys to put off starting 
their studies for the priesthood is 
contrary to the mind of the 
Church and the spirit of her laws. 
The Canon Law of the Church 
urges every bishop to establish a 
minor seminary and to encourage 
vocations in young boys. 

More than that, it is contrary 
to a common-sense view of the 
need of priests and of how that 
need can best be fulfilled. If there 
were no minor seminaries, and no 
boys were admitted to studies for 
the priesthood until after they had 
completed high school, it is ob- 
vious that the ranks of the priest- 
hood would grow thinner year by 
year. That is surely not the will of 


God when there are millions of 
people yet to be converted, and 
millions in need of the daily serv- 
ices of priests. 

@ 

Conclusions: ‘Truly Catholic 
parents believe that they are glor- 
iously honored by God if He 
chooses one of their sons to be a 
priest. At the same time they are 
aware that it would be gravely 
wrong to exert undue pressure on 
any child that might in any sense 
force him into the priesthood. 
They incorporate in the Catholic 
training of their children ample 
references to the need of priestly 
vocations, explanations of what 
such a vocation means, and pray- 
ers for priestly vocations. But they 
leave it entirely to God to give 
the desire for the priesthood, the 
first sign of a vocation, to any 
child. 

Then if, before the completion 
of the grades, one of their sons 
expresses the desire and shows the 
incipient signs of a vocation, they 
urge the child to talk to a priest 
and obtain his help for making a 
decision. Above all, they never 
take the foolish position that they 
will not consent to their son’s en- 
tering a seminary until he has had 
his fling at the world. That is the 
devil’s own way of blocking and 
smothering vocations to the priest- 
hood. 





BLESSED IGNORANCE! 
Never tell a young person that something cannot be done. God may 
have been waiting for centuries for somebody ignorant enough of the 


impossible to do that thing. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


No Diet for the Soul! 

I am behind schedule on my LiGuor- 
IAN reading. I just now finished reading 
the February issue! In that issue I read 
the article, Wasted Opportunities for 
Holy Communion, and it really hit the 
mark. I am one of the old-fashioned 
followers of fasting from midnight on, 
but after reading this wonderful arti- 
cle, I was straightened out on a few 
doubts I had about becoming too soft 
in our religion. This article made me 
think of another topic that has been in 
my thoughts for some time: “Don’t put 
your soul on a diet!” You know what 
I mean. I would like to hear a sermon 
or read an article on this subject. So 
many people go on a diet to keep their 
figure trim and their body healthy. 
What about the soul? If it doesn’t get 
the proper food (Holy Communion, 
that is,) what will happen to it—what 
condition will it be in before our Lord 
one day? 
Kenosha, Wis. Mrs. V. D. 


Mental Illness 

Your fine magazine covers such a 
variety of subjects. I wonder if you 
would consider writing an article for 
those of us whose loved ones are men- 
tally ill. Some of the problems which 
people must face when a member of 
the family becomes mentally ill are al- 
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most overwhelming, and I am sure that 
you could do much good by writing an 
article on this subject. 

N. N. Anon. 
© THE LIGUORIAN carried an article on 
this subject several years ago. This arti- 
cle is available in pamphlet form, and 
a copy may be obtained by writing to 
us and asking for the pamphlet, OPEN 
LETTER TO THE FAMILY OF ONE 
MENTALLY DISEASED. Persons 
who may wish to avoid having the 
pamphlet sent directly to their homes, 
may have it sent to a relative or friend 
who can deliver it personally to a mem- 
ber of the family. 

The editors 


Charity toward All 

Allow me to say how very refresh- 
ing I found the article you published a 
few months ago In Praise of Protest- 
ants. I think such an article has long 
been overdue in Catholic periodicals. It 
would help so much to break down the 
prejudice and ill will which so often 
exists between people of different be- 
liefs. I grew up believing that we 
should show no more than cool toler- 
ance toward such “misguided” people 
as Protestants. Then, when I was a high 
school student and started working dur- 
ing the summer for a well-known Prot- 
estant family in our town, I was pleas- 
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antly surprised to find they had as 
much charity and integrity as we liked 
to think we possessed. They were tol- 
erant enough of my religious beliefs to 
order fish for me every Friday. Since 
I reached maturity, and by reason 
of being in the service of our country, 
my path has crossed the lives of all 
creeds and colors. There is a great need 
for more charity and tolerance toward 
all, whether they believe as we do or 
not. 

New Hampshire K. L. 
© Our divine Saviour taught us the 
lesson by His conduct that it is possi- 
ble to be kind and understanding 
toward all our neighbors, no matter 
what their religion may be. We must 
learn to practice this lesson in our 
lives, while always we remember that 
kindness and understanding do not 
mean sacrificing our religious convic- 
tions or making compromises in regard 
to any truth of our faith or principle 
of Catholic conduct. 

The editors 


Along the Same Line 

Recently I have read a number of 
articles and letters telling about the 
difficulty which Catholics, young and 
old, have in publicly practicing their 
faith and still having friends and be- 
ing popular. I want to set up a howl 
of protest against the unjust shadow 
this casts on the tolerance and good 
will of our non-Catholic friends. Six 
years ago the very wonderful non- 
Catholic couple for whom I worked as 
a stable girl invited me to accompany 
them on their summer tour of the 
county fairs to which they traveled to 
show their horses. You just couldn’t 
cut a better cross section of people 
than the group on the fair circuit. It’s 
a family of youngsters (showing ani- 
mals as 4H and FFA projects or work- 
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ing for an exhibitor), retired profess- 
ors, local families with all their hopes 
pinned on winning a blue ribbon with 
their pet cow, wealthy people making 
a hobby of exhibiting, hard-working 
ranchers, county and state officials, old- 
timers looking for somebody to listen 
to their stories, carnival workers, pol- 
icemen, Negro maids and janitors, en- 
tertainers from stage and screen, men 
from local road camps who are brought 
in to maintain the grounds, and people 
from every walk of life that you can 
imagine. When you have sung, laughed, 
cried, played, dreamed, hoped and 
worked for and with them, you begin 
to see how wonderful and versatile 
God’s graces are. At the time I set out 
in this wonderful world of colorful ad- 
venture I was a highly emotional teen- 
ager full of a crazy passion to please 
people and conform completely with 
the crowd, but being a Catholic I found 
that impossible. I was under the im- 
pression that Catholics were a very un- 
popular type of people, and at the 
close of one of the first shows, when 
everybody’s friend, the horseshoer, in- 
vited me to a Friday night steak fry, 
I was unhappy to say that I wouldn’t 
be able to eat any steak because it was 
Friday and I was a Catholic. I trust 
God will richly reward that wonderful 
man for saying, “Well, sis, I never was 
one for religion myself, but I sure ad- 
mire a person who stands by what he 
believes in. So what’s say we keep the 
steaks till tomorrow night?” And so he 
did, supplying me with the first block 
of assurance to which many of the 
non-Catholic people have steadily add- 
ed. They all seemed to feel the same 
as the horseshoer and went to great 
lengths to assist me in practicing my 
faith. They helped me get my chores 
finished early on Sunday mornings so 
I could go to Mass. They may not 
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know just how seriously 1 took their 
little joking suggestions that I put in a 
good word for them while I was in 
church. They also helped me locate 
churches in the towns where I wasn’t 
acquainted; they worried about me find- 
ing anything to eat on Fridays amid 
the pronto pup, hamburger, tacco and 
pizza stands; they spared me by keep- 
ing the talk clean when I was present, 
even to the point of warning new mem- 
bers coming to the group that there 
was a Catholic in their midst. Oh, sure, 
they teased me about being a party- 
pooper, an honest John, crusader for 
prohibition, convent aspirant, and the 
like, but always in that fond, accept- 
ing manner which echoes encourage- 
ment. That excuse of not wanting to 
hurt the feelings of the hostess by re- 
fusing to eat meat should you be in- 
vited to an already prepared Friday 
meal of meat is really lame too. I’ve 
sat down to many such dinners, quietly 
explained the situation and never yet 
have gone hungry or caused an embar- 
rassed hush, simply because people just 
aren’t that narrow-minded. Ill grant 
that there are some people in the world 
who won’t like you merely because 
you are Catholic; but some won’t like 
you because of nationality differences, 
or because you live on the other side 
of town, drive a better car than they 
do, or because of any number of silly 
reasons. So what? Since the world be- 
gan it has been an accepted fact that 
no one can please everybody, and if 
you please God the rest will surely 
work out. Non-Catholics are by no 
means stupid concerning our faith, and 
the story they tell me is that a Catho- 
lic who isn’t true to his faith isn’t the 
kind of person they want to trust eith- 
er as a friend or as a business asso- 
ciate. So I would suggest that Catho- 
lics who meet with these difficulties 
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should have a good look at themselves 
(minus self-loving excuses!), and even 
if the fault be not their own they can 
still cherish these little crosses. A firm 
steady grip on these crosses will make 
them easier to carry. And what hap- 
piness to suffer even a slight “persecu- 
tion” for His name’s sake and for the 
sake of our holy faith! As for me—I 
am a milk-and-honey-fed baby on a 
satin pillow, greatly unworthy of the 
wonderful and good non-Catholic peo- 
ple who attended to my perseverance 
when, left to my own cowardice and 
ignorance, I surely would have failed. 
And how have I repaid their sacrifices 
and kindness? Ah, there is my deep 
regret! Not one convert with whom I 
have shared my happiness and the 
blessings of my faith. What a poor 
accounting of my stewardship! How- 
ever, I am sure the reward God has for 
them will more than compensate for 
my failure. 
Calif. A. S. 
Constantly Prepared 

As a student nurse I wish to thank 
you for The Sufferer’s Credo which ap- 
peared in your April issue. I find at 
times I am at a loss for words when a 
patient expresses a desire to die or asks 
why God allows such suffering; so I 
copied the lines from THE LIGUORIAN 
and keep them with me while on duty. 
Now I am constantly prepared to give 
a spiritual idea on pain and suffering 
when a need for it arises. 
Detroit, Mich. A. G. 
Invitation Heeded 

On the outside of the back cover of 
the June issue of THE LicuorIAN you 
invited us to talk about your publica- 
tion to somebody who has never heard 
of it or never seen it. We have been 
doing just that. We have also been do- 
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ing the other things you suggest: dis- 
cussing articles, passing on copies. The 
only thing we haven't been able to do 
is send gift subscriptions (right now 
we are lucky to be able to afford our 
own subscription!). You have no idea 
what your LiGuorIAN has done for us 
—for me, for our marriage. My hus- 
band and I will celebrate our fourth 
wedding anniversary next Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. We are the parents of three of 
the most beautiful children (whose 
aren’t?) that God in His goodness has 
given us. My husband and I both had 
some college education. However, in 
spite of our education and the many 
graces given to us at our wedding Mass, 
there have been many times when we, 
mostly I, have asked, “Why?” And you, 
by means of your articles, have 
answered. All around us people are 
trying to tear down our defenses, 
laughing at our ideals. Ever since the 
birth of our second child we have been 
receiving subtle hints from family and 
“friends” about how not to have a large 
family, and these hints have been 
growing less and less subtle. (If they 
must sin, why can they not at least 
keep it to themselves and stop trying 
to drag others down with them?) But 
your articles have reminded us that we 
are not alone and that you are on our 
side. Many times I have become des- 
pondent, but your articles (when my 
husband was finally able to make me 
read them) have helped me come back 
to my senses. I am not trying to say 
that THE LiGcuoriAN is a cure-all, for 
it does no good to those who do not 
read or those who read with blinded 
eyes; but to those who want to see, it 
serves as a constant reminder of God’s 
love for us — a constant reminder that 
what we are doing is the right thing 
and that we are not wrong just because 
we are a minority. And, after all, are 
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we a minority? I don’t think so when 
I remember that God and His legions 
of angels are on our side. 

Chicago, Ii. Mrs. R. A. M. 


Sisters and Convents 

In your June issue you published a 
letter in which the writer bemoaned 
the lack of bathing facilities in the con- 
vent where she spent a short time, as 
well as the fact that sisters do not get 
vacations. For the sake of discussion 
let us admit the apparently isolated ev- 
idence she presented. Then my ques- 
tion is this: does life become unbear- 
able because you cannot take a bath 
every day or because you do not get 
a vacation every year? There are sac- 
rifices in every walk of life. How does 
this person think missionaries keep 
clean far from our tiled and mirrored 
bathrooms; and how often do they get 
vacations? Let’s go right into our homes 
and ask: is it so horribly wrong not to 
take a bath every day? I’m no author- 
ity on missionaries but I can certainly 
say something for married persons who 
are parents of young children especi- 
ally. I’m quite sure there are some good 
parents who have not had a vacation 
for many, many years, but they. don’t 
complain. Their vocation now is to 
raise those children properly. They 
must make many sacrifices. One of the 
sacrifices an expectant mother must 
make is to refrain from swimming, 
athletics, etc., which any young wom- 
an would love to enjoy on these de- 
lightful summer days. Every state in 
life presents difficulties and problems 
which must be faced; it is part of 
“growing up” and also part of grow- 
ing old. 
Ohio Mrs. C. B. H. 
e 

Having been forced to return to my 
family, because of illness, after spend- 
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ing two of the happiest years I have 
ever known in my happy, active con- 
vent life, I find myself confronted with 
a letter in THE LIGUORIAN written by 
someone who seems to feel that the 
religious life should be turned into her 
idea of the social set of Holy Mother 
Church. The trouble with persons of 
this kind is that they want to be con- 
secrated TV watchers. That’s a rather 
sarcastic remark, I admit; but let’s get 
our values straight, all you who wish to 
“take up your cross daily and follow 
Him.” Our dear Lord said, “Give and 
you shall receive,’ not, “Keep those 
things of the world you feel you just 
can’t do without and I will manage to 
feed your soul between vacations and 
swimming parties.” Remember the 
rich young man? He had kept all the 
commandments, but felt that there was 
something more, and he asked our 
Lord what he must do to be perfect. 
The gentle answer came, “Go, sell all 
you possess and come, follow Me.” 
My prayer is that more and more souls 
will understand that they to whom God 
gives the grace to “sell” the things of 
the world — their vacations, their daily 
pack of cigarettes, their family, their 
friends, and, perhaps, their imported 
car — find many things more precious 
and dear in the gentle heart of Christ. 
Virginia F. A. B. 
e@ 


In the letter which you published 
about convents and conveniences there 
was a reference to the habits or gar- 
ments worn by nuns, and a question 
about modernizing these garments. It 
is my opinion that the habits of the 
nuns do not make them “strangely con- 
spicuous” as was stated in the letter. 
The term should be “beautifully” con- 
spicuous. A nun is — or seems — all 
the more wonderful because of her 
garb. It sets her apart from the rest of 
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us women — makes her seem ageless 
— and, somehow, more like the moth- 
er of God, Mary. Let the material be 
comfortable and cool, yes, but please 
keep the garments flowing and the hair 
covered. The rest of us have our hair 
for our “crowning” glory, but their 
glory shines forth from faces made 
beautiful in the knowledge that they 
are serving God. May God bless them 
and keep them — our nuns! And may 
He give us many more! 
Ohio Mrs. R. V. 
o 


I spent over five years in a religious 
community, first as an aspirant taking 
high school courses in the classes con- 
ducted at the motherhouse and then as 
a novice. Shortly before I was to take 
my vows, I had to leave because of 
poor health. The happiest years of my 
life were those years spent in the con- 
vent. True, my life is happy now, but 
I believe the serenity of soul and mind 
I was striving to obtain in the convent 
has greatly influenced my life, and (I 
hope!) the lives of my children. In the 
life of the convent there is no place 
for glumness, nor is it long tolerated, 
according to my memories. But let us 
not forget that sisters are people — they 
are subject to moods just as we mar- 
ried couples are, and they can also get 
upset, since they are human beings. I 
have many friends right in my home 
city who have left the convent at one 
stage or another, and we all agree that 
parents and children alike must make 
sacrifices where a vocation is found. 
Evidently the girl who wrote the letter 
you published did not fully understand 
what was happening when she did en- 
ter. You cannot judge all communities 
of sisters by one. The sisters still have 
a piece of my heart, because it was 
with them I really developed my knowl- 
edge of God and the Church — and I 
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am still learning. All the time I spent 
under the gentle influence of these nuns 
will always be remembered. True, I did 
not want to leave, but I see now that 
God writes straight with crooked lines. 
My husband just made a verbal addi- 
tion to this letter: my experience in 
the religious life has closely integrated 
our married life with our spiritual life 
and has influenced even the way I clean 
house. This is funny, in one way, but 
true. Our lives will be forever influ- 
enced by the life I led in my teens in 
the convent. For a long time I refused 
to talk about it, but it is too strong to 
hide forever. I want the whole world 
to know that sisters can be and are 
very happy. Theirs is just a different 
type of happiness. 
Calif. Ni Gs €, 


Help in the Home 

Your magazine is wonderful, and I 
feel bold in writing what follows, but 
I must say it. One of the biggest prob- 
lems in the world is that of preserving 
family life. However, I feel that the 
many mothers who have written to you 
for help have received sermons but no 
understanding. I don’t think any man 
— husband or priest — comprehends 
what mothers go through. I am not 
trying to be ugly, but to face facts. 
The problem is that a majority of moth- 
ers are physically and mentally ex- 
hausted. There is no one to help them. 
I am sure that God hears our des- 
perate prayers and is willing to help, 
but is there no human being willing 
to listen? For many of us, hired help 
is too expensive. We never have a day 
out away from the children. Some of 
us have husbands who travel and leave 
us alone for days on end. Do you 
priests realize what all this means? 
Can’t something be written to help 
husbands understand? Mothers need 
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help in the home in the form of a per- 
son, not an appliance. Is it too far- 
fetched to hope that a group of lay 
women or even religious could be 
formed to help the young mother 
through her trying years? If this let- 
ter sounds crazy, just tear it up. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. E. S. 
© We certainly agree that no priest 
can really understand a mother’s prob- 
lems, just as no mother can understand 
a priest’s problems. But the priest has 
this advantage, that he meets and deals 
spiritually with hundreds of mothers. 
And what makes him wonder often is 
this: Of two mothers in similar cir- 
cumstances with almost exactly the 
same burdens, one will be cheerful 
and relaxed and uncomplaining, and 
the other will never stop talking about 
her exhaustion and her unbearable 
load. Could it be that the approach to 
the job is what makes the difference? 
There is much merit in the suggestion 
of an order of women to help over- 
burdened mothers, but we have a feel- 
ing that the complaining and self-pity- 
ing ones would be looking not only for 
help, but for relief from most of their 
chores. 


The editors 
Kind Words 


You people are sure getting me into 
a lot of trouble. When my copy of 
THE LiGuoRIAN arrives I am usually at 
work, and then I go on to night school. 
It is usually about 10:30 in the eve- 
ning when I get home and near mid- 
night before I get to bed. I sit on the 
edge of my bed and think I will just 
glance through THE LiGuorIAN before 
I go to sleep, to see what features are 
in it this month. Well, naturally I stay 
awake reading until I have gone 
through the whole magazine. You are 
doing a swell job! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. T. A. 
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Patrons 

for the 
Month of 
SEPTEMBER 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


HIS modern generation has had 

much experience of war and 
the threat of war. Since so many 
men, and women too, have worn 
their country’s military uniform or 
are still wearing it, it seems fitting 
this month to give the leading place 
in our list of patrons to a soldier 
saint, St. Maurice, whose feastday 
occurs on September 22. 

St. Maurice was an army man, and 
within the army he has a special 
branch assigned to him. St. Barbara 
for centuries has been the patroness 
of artillerymen (and this surely in- 
cludes the men of the missiles). St. 
Patrick is a favorite of the engineers. 
For the paratroopers, St. Michael the 
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archangel has been designated as 
patron. The special ward of St. Mau- 
rice is the infantryman, the “dog- 
face,” as the GI loved to call him- 
self, slogging his way on foot, with- 
out much glamour in his job, but do- 
ing it with courage and loyalty. 


St. Maurice was one of the offi- 
cers in command of a Roman legion 
toward the end of the third century, 
and not only he, but his whole out- 
fit with him, was willing to die for 
the faith, A Roman legion corre- 
sponded roughly in number of per- 
sonnel to a modern infantry division; 
it was comprised of 3000 heavy in- 
fantry, 1200 light infantry, and 300 
horsemen. The particular legion to 
which Maurice was attached had 
been recruited in Egypt (then under 
Roman rule) and was composed en- 
tirely of Christians. 


The Roman emperor, Maximian, 
at this time was about to hurl his 
Roman army against the barbarian 
invaders from Gaul. On a certain day, 
he issued an order that the whole 
army should join in offering sacri- 
fice to the gods for the success of 
the expedition. This St. Maurice and 
his men refused to do. When the 
order was repeated, and still refused, 
the infuriated emperor ordered the 
legion to be decimated, that is, every 
tenth man was put to the sword. A 
second time this order was carried 
out, and Maximian threatened to 
have them all put to death if they 
would not submit. Whereupon St. 
Maurice answered in the name of 
all: “We are your soldiers, but we 
are also servants of the true God. 
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We owe you military service and 
obedience; but we cannot renounce 
Him Who is our Creator and Mas- 
ter. We have taken an oath to God 
before we took one to you: you can 
place no confidence in our second 
oath if we violate the first... . We 
have arms in our hands, but we do 
not resist, because we would rather 
die innocent than live in shame.” 
And die they did; by Maximian’s 
command, the other army units fell 
upon the Theban legion with drawn 
swords and the butchery continued 
until not a man was left alive. St. 
Maurice and his companions, who 
fought so bravely in battle against 
the enemies of their country, and 
who feared no man, were wise 
enough to fear God and to put loyalty 
to Him above all else. In courage, in 
manliness, in love of God, modern 
infantrymen can find inspiration in 
St. Maurice and his Theban legion. 


* * #* 


Other patrons of the month: 

September 1. St. Giles, a hermit 
of the sixth century who became one 
of the most famous patrons of the 
middle ages. In England alone more 
than 160 parish churches were ded- 
icated to him. He was invoked par- 
ticularly by cripples, beggars and 
blacksmiths. 

September 2. St. Stephen of Hun- 
gary, king of that nation in the 
eleventh century and national patron, 
whose prayers in heaven surely do 
not cease for that unhappy land and 
its tragic Cardinal Mindszenty. 

September 3. St. Pius X, gentle but 
firm modern pope, patron of all who 
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follow his lead in wanting to “restore 
all things in Christ.” 

September 8. Birthday of the 
Blessed Virgin. In the thirteenth 
century there were many guilds 
whose special patroness was Mary, 
and who considered this their special 
feast, a time of gaiety and dancing 
in the streets. Thus there is record 
of the following strangely assorted 
groups who came out in all their 
finery on this day: drapers, needle- 
workers, fish dealers, distillers, cooks 
and workers in silk, gold and silver. 


September 9. St. Peter Claver. 
This heroic Jesuit labored for many 
years among the slaves in Cartagena 
in what is now the republic of Colom- 
bia. Cartagena was one of the prin- 
cipal centers in the early seventeenth 
century for the slave trade from Afri- 
ca, and these poor unfortunates were 
conveyed across the Atlantic in con- 
ditions so foul and inhuman as to be 
beyond belief. Declaring himself “the 
slave of the Negroes forever,” St. 
Peter literally wore himself out in 
their physical and spiritual care. He 
died in 1654 and was declared by 
Pope Leo XIII patron of all mission- 
ary enterprises among Negroes, in 
whatever part of the world. 

September 10. St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino, patron .of merchants, 
sailors and marines. 

September 15. St. Achard, who 
lived in the seventh century, and was 
invoked by our ancestors against 
shrewish women and scolds, perhaps 
because of his patient acceptance of 
this cross in his own life. 

September 17. St. Hildegard. This 
twelfth century nun was a pioneer 
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as a career woman. She wrote books 
on medicine, natural history and was 
besides a celebrated musician and 
artist. All career women of our day 
might look to her for inspiration. 


September 18. St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino, who died in 1663, must surely 
hold airmen in fond esteem, because 
during his life there were a great 
number of well-authenticated in- 
stances of levitation, which means 
that when caught up in prayer he 
would fly from floor to ceiling or 
from ground to treetops to the 
amazement of all bystanders. 


September 20. St. Eustace, early 
martyr, patron of hunters. 


September 26. Jesuit Martyrs of 
‘ North America. These heroic men, 
St. Isaac Jogues, St. John Brebeuf, 
and their six companions were tor- 
tured and killed by the savage In- 
dians about the year 1650. As the 
first canonized North American 
saints, they must surely be regarded 
as special patrons of this continent. 

September 27. Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian. These twin brothers were 
born in Arabia, studied the sciences, 
and became celebrated for their 
skill in medicine. Living in a time of 
persecution, they were both behead- 
ed for the faith. Physicians honor 
them as patrons, along with St. Luke 
and St. Pantaleon. 

September 28. St. Wenceslaus of 
Bohemia. A tenth century wise and 
holy king much honored by the peo- 
ple of the Balkan countries. May he 
pray for Cardinal Stepinac and his 
imprisoned priests! 

September 29. St. Michael, the 
Archangel. Angelic patron of the 
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universal Church. Policemen should 
honor him for his defense of God’s 
right. 

September 30. St. Jerome, who 
died in 420, was a great and learned 
translator of the Holy Scriptures. 
Patron of all who study the Bible, 
and of all librarians. 





REVERSE ORDER 


It’s amazing how few people really 
think; how few people know anything 
about logic. Most people think they 
think when actually they are only 
rearranging their prejudices. As a re- 
sult, feeling has supplanted reason, 
and people merely use their intelli- 
gence to justify their emotions. 

Milwaukee Herald-Citizen 


® 
IN PRAISE OF WOMEN 

Maurice Landers of Sparrow Flight, 
Arkansas, who frankly confesses to 
no knowledge whatever “of the why’s 
and what’s of feminine behaviour,” 
is still willing to give the girls their 
due. He claims to know three things 
in their favor. 

“First,” he says, “a woman never 
wastes two dollars worth of shotgun 
shells in order to pick off a twenty- 
five cent rabbit. 

“Second, you never heard of one 
going into a restaurant, ordering a 
cup of coffee and doughnuts, and tip- ° 
ping the waitress twenty-five cents 
because she smiled at her. 

“Third, I have yet to meet a woman 
who will use twenty gallons of gas 
and pay five dollars for boat hire to 
get to a place where there are no 
fish.” 

Holy Name Journal 
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GOD'S 


For us there is time; for God there is eternity. 


CLOCK 


LOCKS and Americans go to- 
gether. We consider a clock or 
a watch a necessity in modern living. 
Everybody wears a watch; every 
home has its collection of clocks. 
The stores you visit, the cars you 
drive, even the billboards along the 
road — all display clocks for our 
convenience. If we did not have these 
time-pieces to tell and remind us of 
the passing day, it would be most 
difficult to regulate our duties, espe- 
cially so in this atom-atic world of 
1959. 

We depend a lot on clocks. They 
are an important part of our life. As 
a matter of fact, they are so akin to 
us that we find it difficult to imagine 
living without them. We cannot pic- 
ture the concept of a period of time 
without clocks. The very idea of 
“no-time-ness” seems either contra- 
dictory to our minds, or fairytale-ish, 
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like the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

Yet, if you think of it, you will 
see that time did not always exist. 
It was created like yourself. As soon 
as God created the universe, then 
time began. Time is merely the in- 
stant between changes that constant- 
ly have been going on in the universe 
since its creation. Before God cre- 
ated the universe, time, as we know 
it could not have existed. You might 
say time is a companion or satellite 
of the universe. 

We do not know how old time is. 
As soon as our scientists figure out 
the exact age of the universe, then 
we will know. This much, however, 
is certain: God, after the earth was 
ready, placed man upon its face. For 
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the first men of the earth, time was 
something to be discovered. They 
watched the regular arrival of the sun 
each morning and traced its path 
across the sky. They watched the 
movement of the stars and found 
they too followed a definite pattern. 
Man decided to harness this proces- 
sion of changes in the heavens. Man 
decided he could make it work for 
his benefit. He reasoned correctly 
that this change taking place in the 
position of the celestial bodies would 
help him ration out his day. Man 
discovered time, and since then it 
has been a part of our lives. The im- 
portant thing to remember is this: 
both man and time were infants; that 
is, both were fresh from the creative 
hand of God. 


So you can see that time did not 
always exist. But it is hard for you 
to see why time will not always keep 
going in the future. Some would give 
you this solution: after man has left 
the world for good, and it is no long- 
er the place where men live, need 
God keep the world going? If God 
created the world for men, why not 
get rid of it after men have left it? 
If He got rid of it, then time, as we 
know it, would cease with it, because 
it depends on the universe for its 
existence. So, you see, time need not 
go on forever. 


HAT difference does it make 

to us whether or not time 

ends after man has ceased to inhabit 
the earth? Not much at all! We need 
not worry about what God does with 
the universe or time at the end of the 
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world. What does matter though, 
and what is far more important as 
far as you are concerned is this: 
TIME WILL CEASE FOR YOU 
WITHIN A PERIOD OF FIFTY 
TO A HUNDRED YEARS. One 
day before that time is up, you will 
leave this world of time. You will 
leave the sun, the moon, the stars. 
You will leave all the things that are 
connected with time. You will enter 
into something new, something dif- 
ferent from what you have ever ex- 
perienced before. 


That is precisely why it is hard for 
you to understand what life or a 
place without time is like. You have 
never experienced it before, so you 
cannot possibly get a clear idea of 
it in your mind. 


If I were to ask you what is the 
opposite of black, you would say 
white. You have seen black, and you 
know from experience that white is 
its opposite. You get a clear picture 
of both colors, and knowing both you 
make your judgment. The same thing 
would happen if I asked you the op- 
posite of sweet. You have tasted 
sweet, and you have tasted sour. 
You know them to be opposite. But 
if I were to ask you the opposite of 
time, it might take you longer to 
think up an answer. Why? Because 
you have never experienced anything 
except in time. You have never ex- 
perienced an existence in which 
there is only a continuous present 
instant in which time stops. You 
have only experienced a present in- 
stant which immediately passes away 
to make room for the next. 
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How do we explain this idea of a 
continuous present instant? First of 
all, another name for it is eternity. 
God created man to be a sharer in 
Himself. Eternity is one of the things 
we share in God; but we share it only 
in a limited or restricted way. We 
become so accustomed to trite ex- 
pressions in our day, that now we do 
not really grasp the thought involved 
in the idea of a God almighty. We 
will all admit, when pressed, that 
God has no arms or legs. Yet we still 
do not carry this through in our 
thinking about God. That is, we for- 
get that God is not made up of all 
kinds of sections and parts like our- 
selves. 


For instance, we know that God is 
eternal, loving, just, etc. But we may 
take these words and use them to 
paint a human picture of an old God 
with a long beard, or a smiling Santa 
Claus God, or a stern-faced statue- 
like God. It is a wrong idea to have, 
for God is everything but that. It is 
better to understand God possessing 
eternity, love and justice as a great 
painting possesses beauty. A student 
of art examines the great painting, 
noticing the quality, the naturalness, 
the color, the design, the light, etc. 
He sees these things in the painting. 
However the painting is not cubed 
or partitioned off into sections, one 
part containing all the color, another 
all the quality. The painting is a 
blending or perfect mixture of all the 
good points into ONE single unit, 
into one picture. The separate things 
the student sees in the painting are 
really only separate in his mind. That 
is important to get clear in your own 
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head, for it gives a good example of 
what God is like. 


God, like the painting, is ONE 
single unit. One perfect blending of 
eternity, love, justice, etc. When you 
pick these things out of that blend- 
ing, it is you who are saying they are 
separate individual things. You are 
like the student of art, pulling the 
fine points from the painting in a 
mental sort of way and giving them 
a name. Really, God is a being with- 
out amounts or quantities. That is, 
everything God has, He possesses 
entirely; everything God possesses, 
He possesses without measure; and 
everything God possesses is identified 
with Himself — it is God. 


Eternity is one of the things God 
possesses in this way. It is we human 
beings that see this eternity as a part 
of God, because we find it impossi- 
ble to consider it any other way. But 
the correct way to speak of God and 
eternity is to say that God is eternity. 


HERE is a big difference be- 
tween God’s eternity and the 
eternity we shall possess after death. 
Only God is pure eternity; that is, 
only God is a hundred percent eter- 
nal. He always was that way, and He 
always will be that way, without a 
beginning or an end. We are differ- 
ent, because our eternity has a begin- 
ning. Our eternity, like God’s, will 
have no end; it will go on forever. 
But it had a beginning. That means 
since God is pure eternity, our eter- 
nity must be a sharing or reflection 
of God’s. It is one of the things in 
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God which He wishes us to share — 
possess forever without end. 

The only difficulty in all our speak- 
ing about eternity is this: it is easy 
for a person to sit back, close his 
eyes and relax. It is easy, for an 
American especially, to look forward 
to eternity with great expectations of 
its being “lots of fun.” It is not diffi- 
cult for us to forget that eternity 
does not necessarily mean an eternal 
life with God in heaven. It can just 
as easily mean an eternal life without 
God in hell. 

That is one of the reasons God 
gave us a free will and placed us 


here on earth. The earth is a place 
of trial, a testing ground for souls. 
The purpose of your life on earth is 
to let you make your choice; for only 
you can make it. Your time is run- 
ning out; your entrance into the 
world of the eternal is coming closer 
every second you live, every breath 
you breathe. Your time will end, just 
as it once began. How you use your 
time on earth will decide how you 
will spend your eternity. You have 
time now to make your choice. 

How will you spend your eternity? 
With God . . . or without God? 
Your time will tell! 





THAT’S THE REASON 

Why do Catholic bishops — and priests — oppose so vigorously cer- 
tain movies, certain books and certain magazines? 

The reason is very simple. Objectionable moving pictures and ob- 
scene or other undesirable books and magazines are teaching exactly 
opposite of what Christ taught. They do their teaching, by example, by 
innuendo and sometimes by direct words. 

Christ told His apostles to go and teach all nations whatsoever He 


had commanded... 


Bishops are successors of the apostles. They are men who have wholly 


accepted the commission of Christ. 


Is it any wonder then that when they see irreligious or avaricious 
men producing and showing moving pictures, or publishing and selling 


literature which subvert the teachings of Christ . . 


object? 


. that they should 


And we, as Catholic laymen, are also commissioned by Christ to 
teach all men. And, as if to call our hand if we refuse the commission, 
our Lord said, “You are either with Me or against Me.” There is no 


middle ground. 


If we patronize an objectionable movie, or tolerate indecent litera- 
ture, we are false to our calling, we repudiate our Shepherd, we are a 


scandal to God and man. 


Catholic Men 





It is a poor will that has not the name of our Lord among the heirs. 
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Cardinal Manning 
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No School for Millions 

In this country we take it almost 
for granted that all children have the 
opportunity of going to school. One 
hears of no campaign to spread the 
blessings of literacy. It is universally 
supposed that they are all there, or 
are at least clamoring at the doors to 
be let in. All the propaganda is con- 
cerned with getting more space and 
more and better teachers to take care 
of a scholastic congregation sure to 
be on hand when the school bell 


rings. 


It is interesting to compare this 
near universality of our education 
with conditions in other parts of the 
world. A recently published survey 
made by Unesco, a branch of the 
United Nations, makes this possible. 
According to this carefully made sur- 
vey, there are approximately 550,- 
000,000 children, aged 5 to 14, in 
the world today. Of this number 
250,000,000, or almost half, are cut 
off from any opportunity to attend 
school. 

Progress is indeed being made — 
in some countries, such'as Asia and 
Africa, phenomenal progress — but 
it still remains true that in large sec- 
tions of the world the children of 
this generation ‘must go through life 
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without that added vision which the 
ability to read and write would bring 
them. 

God has been ‘good to us in this 
country, and through no merit of our 
own. If the universal privilege of ed- 
ucation is ours, surely we can be 
said to have corresponding responsi- 
bilities. One such responsibility is to 
make our educational process as 
sound as we possibly can. One pur- 
pose of education should surely be 
to raise up citizens with a firm belief 
and trust in God, such as was demon- 
strated and expressed in no uncertain 
terms by the men who founded our 
nation. And another responsibility is 
to help so far as possible in bringing 
the blessing of sound education to 
the millions of our fellow human be- 
ing who are still deprived of it. Here 
is a further reason for being gener- 
ous in one’s support of the Church’s 
missionaries in foreign lands, since 
they are doing much to bring the 
blessing of education to the masses. 


What's Wrong with 
Cheating? 

“What’s so serious? I don’t really 
feel I’ve done anything wrong.” 

“Tf you can get away with it you’re 
smart. If you get caught, you’re 
stupid.” 
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These are actual responses given 
by two high schoolers to the ques- 
tion: Do you think it is wrong to 
cheat? One wonders how typical they 
are, and how widespread is the phi- 
losophy behind them. 


According to a survey made by 
the Gilbert Youth Research Compa- 
ny, they are far more typical than 
people might want to believe. In this 
survey, pupils were interviewed in 
different parts of the country. Of the 
boys, 42 percent admitted that they 
cheated sometimes on exams, and 31 
percent of the girls said the same, 
and most maintained that they felt 
justified in doing so. In another study 
made on the college level by two na- 
tionally known sociologists, sound 
evidence was found for the conclu- 
sion that 40 to 50 percent of all col- 
lege students cheated in order to get 
their degrees. 


It is not stated whether Catholic 
high schools and colleges were in- 
cluded in these surveys. One would 
surely have the right to suppose that 
the percentage would be much small- 
er, since in these institutions the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality are 
actively taught and fostered, whereas 
public schools must by law remain 
“neutral” in these matters. But Cath- 
olics also are part of their environ- 
ment, and it would certainly be fool- 
ish to suppose that cheating is not 
to be found among them. 

Why do students cheat? 

One answer comes immediately to 


_ mind, They are human beings, with 


a fallen human nature to contend 
with. Two of the vices of that fallen 
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human nature are vanity and lazi- 
ness. They are too lazy to put forth 
the effort needed to learn by applica- 
tion and study. To cheat is the easy 
way out. And they are too vain to 
admit that they are less capable than 
their companions, even though it 
takes crookedness to maintain their 
false front. All humans have the ten- 
dency to be lazy and vain. But some 
don’t make much of an effort to rise 
above it. 


But there is another reason to ex- 
plain cheating in school. Children 
cheat in their studies because their 
parents set them an example of cheat- 
ing in their business affairs. Here are 
some rather common samples of 
what we mean: deliberate attempts 
to evade tax responsibilities by lying 
in reports, concealing records, etc.; 
pilfering from one’s place of busi- 
ness; padding expense accounts; sell- 
ing bad or adulterated goods as real 
or genuine; trying to “fix” parking 
tickets; filing fraudulent insurance 
and compensation claims. 


These are all forms of cheating. 
There are people who not only do 
these things, but boast before their 
children about how they made some 
money in deceitful fashion. What can 
one expect of children in such a 
case? Cheating at home breeds cheat- 
ing at school, and thus a new gen- 
eration of cheaters appears and the 
vicious circle remains unbroken. 

For Catholics and for all who ac- 
cept the objective standards of mor- 
ality as expressed in the ten com- 
mandments, it needs to be empha- 
sized that the eighth commandment 
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is concerned precisely with misuse of 
the truth, and any form of lying or 
cheating is a sin against it. In school- 
work that sin may in most instances 
be small, but there remains a duty to 
rise above this petty manifestation 
of vain selfishness. The plain fact is 
that young people who cheat in their 
schoolwork indicate that they are to 
that extent undependable and untrust- 
worthy. And if parents hand on a 
tradition of cheating to their children, 
they are helping to produce a gen- 
eration of weak-willed citizens who 
will be a poor line of defense in the 
hour of national need. 


To tell the truth, to live by the 
truth! Parents who accept this motto 
and who instil it into their children 
are deserving of God’s blessing and 
are doing much for the security of 
the world. 


Doctors Needed 

An article in a recent issue of the 
Linacre Quarterly, official journal of 
the Federation of Catholic Physicians’ 
Guilds, carried this title: 


“Young doctors! The Smaller 
Communities Need You!” 


The article was written by James 
E. Bowes, M.D., embodying the re- 
sults of a survey which he personally 
made. 850 Catholic hospitals in the 
United States were contacted and 
asked to state their greatest needs in 
the various medical specialties. Some 
493 hospitals, representing 466 com- 
munities (cities of over a million 
population were not considered) re- 
turned the questionnaire. 
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It is clear from the listings given 
by Dr. Bowes in his article that there 
is a need for medical men in many 
and widely scattered sections of the 
country. Many of the statements of 
need came from small communities 
and small hospitals servicing a wide 
area. But the need here surely is as 
real as in the metropolitan centers. 
And there are other factors which 
should lend an appeal to work in 
such places, such as the advantages 
for a growing family. 


There is still another aspect to this 
matter which should be considered. 
The young Catholic doctor, dedicated 
to his faith, who sets up his practice 
in a small community, can be of tre- 
mendous service to the Church by 
that very fact. And this is all the 
more true in areas where the Catho- 
lic population is very much in the 
minority. People look up to a doctor. 
He has prestige, and rightly so. His 
example in living up to the faith can 
mean more than many sermons. 


We have in mind as we write a 
mission area in south central Mis- 
souri covering five counties. Several 
priests, working out of a central base 
provide spiritual care for the Catho- 
lics scattered through this large area 
and its 13 mission churches. By dint 
of great sacrifice, a Catholic hospital 
has been established, staffed by sis- 
ters whose mere presence is doing 
much to dispel prejudice and misun- 
derstanding. But in the whole area 
there is no Catholic doctor (indeed, 
in the immediate area of the hospital, 
there is no doctor at all) in active 
practice. 
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There would be many difficulties 
for the young doctor settling in such 
a spot. He would have to be endow- 
ed with a spirit of sacrifice and un- 
selfish generosity. But it is hard for 
us to believe that among the thou- 
sands of young doctors in the land 
such a spirit of sacrifice and zeal 
does not exist. For those who do 
possess it, we urge them to “look to 
the fields, white for the harvest,” and 
waiting to be tended by a doctor with 
the apostolic itch. 


Millions without Bread 

. Shocking figures can be quoted 
concerning the millions of people in 
underprivileged lands who go to bed 
hungry at night because mankind has 
not devoted itself to the task of prop- 
erly distributing the bounty of this 
world’s goods. The mere citation of 
such figures should make every 
Christian eager to pray and work for 
the justice that would provide a de- 
cent living for all these people. 


Yet an equally shocking example 
can be quoted of how millions go 
without bread in the spiritual sense 
of the word. The only difference is 
that these latter deliberately deprive 
themselves of the only food that 
could make them spiritually strong. 


There are millions of Catholics 
who have the privilege, and who use 
it, of attending the sacrifice of the 
Mass every Sunday of the year. A 
goodly quota of these millions rarely 
receive Holy Communion, what 
Christ called the Bread of Life, in 
connexion with their attendance at 
Mass on Sunday. Attend the last 
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Masses in any large city parish 
church, and you will see that the 
number of those who do not approach 
the Communion rail far exceeds that 
of those who do. 


Subtract from the number of those 
who deny themselves the Bread of 
Life the perhaps considerable num- 
ber of those who may not because 
they have not arrived at the point 
where they can give up some habit 
of mortal sin. (Be always thankful 
that these at least attend Mass; if 
anything will ever win them the grace 
of conversion from sin, it will be 
prayer.) But even when these have 
been subtracted, the number remain- 
ing of those who could receive Holy 
Communion but do not, will be fan- 
tastically large. 

These people are living without 
supernatural Bread that they could 
have for the asking. 

This is especially tragic since the 
Holy See has so drastically reduced 
the fasting requirements for Holy 
Communion. 


Can it be that even the minimum 
of fasting now required is too much 
for millions of pampered American 
Catholics? 

Can it be that many of them, 
though not habituated to mortal sin, 
still, when they do fall, are content 
to stay in the state of sin without 
budging themselves to go to confes- 
sion for months on end? 


Can it be that many of them so 
little appreciate the gift of Holy Com- 
munion that they simply ignore it and 
neglect it? 
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Can it be that some are still tinged 
with Jansenism, the doctrine often 
and vigorously condemned by the 
Church, which taught that Christ 
does not want His followers to re- 
ceive Holy Communion often? 

If you are among the millions liv- 
ing without the Bread that comes 
down from heaven, ask yourself what 
it is that is making you starve. 


Don't Be Vulgar! 

The meaning of the word “vulgar- 
ity” has covered a wide range. Its 
Latin root had a rather colorless 
meaning, since it was best translated 
as “common,” “ordinary,” or even 
“popular.” Something of that mean- 
ing is retained when we speak in 
English of the “vulgar” tongue, mean- 
ing ordinary, everyday language. 

However, there is a very specific 
usage of the word “vulgar” by which 
it represents a blot on the character 
of a human being. In this sense, vul- 
garity represents the habit of saying 
or doing things that refined and good 
people consider contrary to basic 
norms of good taste. 


Vulgarity is not obscenity, which 
means lewdness in speech or action, 
or preoccupation with matters of sex 
as such. Vulgarity is not something 
necessarily evil in itself. To pin it 
down in terms of virtue and vice, one 
would perhaps best say that it fails 
against charity, because it gives pain 
to the normal sensibilities of others. 

Because the reprehensible quality 
of vulgarity arises from the effect of 
one’s actions on others, it is clear 
that there is a certain amount of rela- 
tivity in the application of the word, 
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and a possible change in standards 
of vulgarity from age to age. At one 
time it was considered vulgar for 
men to smoke in public places, or for 
women to smoke at all. In some 
parts of the world it still is, and 
therefore the best norm that can be 
given in a matter of this kind is that 
one should not ignore the traditional 
sensibilities and conventions of the 
people among whom one happens to 
be. 

Coughing, sneezing, blowing the 
nose, spitting and the like, when 
done in the company of others, with- 
out any apparent effort to restrain 
oneself are common signs of vul- 
garity. 

Deliberately to break the elemen- 
tary rules of etiquette and conven- 
tion while at table is another way in 
which vulgar people display them- 
selves as unpleasant companions. 

Perhaps the most common and 
universally recognized form of vul- 
garity is that of persons who are ad- 
dicted to the “outhouse” variety of 
speech and suggestion and anecdote. 

Some modern authors, who seem 
to think that there can be no true art 
in literature without copious sprinkl- 
ings of vulgarity as well as obscenity, 
have done much to make people 
think that there is something ‘“‘smart” 
about vulgarity. But there is nothing 
smart about being offensive to oth- 
ers, or in acting like a barbarian 
among civilized people. 





Sign in a New York drug store: 
“We dispense with accuracy.” 


Detroiter 
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LIGUORIANA 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Introduction 


Chapter II — How Much Jesus Christ Deserves 
Our Love on Account of the Love 
He Has Shown Us in Instituting 
the Most Blessed Sacrament of 


the Altar 


66 FESUS, knowing that His hour 

was come that He should pass 
out of this world to His Father, hav- 
ing loved His own. . . He loved them 
unto the end.” (John 13:1) 

Our loving Saviour, knowing that 
the moment had come to leave this 
world, wished, before going to die 
for us, to leave us the greatest proof 
that He could give us of the love He 
bore us — and that was the gift of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

St. Bernardine of Siena says that 
the proofs of love given at death are 
remembered more vividly and held 
more dear. Therefore friends, when 
dying, are wont to leave to those they 
loved in life some gift, a garment, a 
ring, in memory of their affection. 
But You, O my Jesus, on leaving this 
world, what have You left us in 
memory of Your love? Not a gar- 
ment, nor a ring: no, You have left 
us Your body, Your blood, Your 
soul, Your divinity, Your entire self, 
reserving nothing! “He gave you all,” 
says St. John Chrysostom, “He left 
nothing for Himself.” 
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By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


The Council of Trent says that in 
this gift of the Eucharist Jesus Christ 
wished to pour out all the riches of 
the love He had kept in reserve for 
men. (Sess. XIII c. 2.) And the 
apostle adds that Jesus willed to give 
this great gift to men precisely in that 
night in which men were planning 
His death. “The Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread, and giving thanks, broke and 
said: “Take ye and eat; this is My 
body.” (I Cor. 11:23-24) St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena says that Jesus 
Christ, burning with love for us and 
not even content to go out and die for 
us, was constrained, before dying, by 
the excess of His love, to do some- 
thing surpassing anything that had 
ever been done before — to give His 
own body for us to eat. 


With good reason then does St. 
Thomas call this sacrament “sacra- 
ment of love, pledge of love.” Sacra- 
ment of love because it was love 
alone that induced Jesus Christ to 
give us in the Eucharist His entire 
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self. Pledge of love because, if we 
had ever doubted His love, we have 
in this sacrament a pledge of it. As 
if our Redeemer, in leaving us this 
gift, had said: “Dear souls, if ever 
you have doubted My love, behold, 
I leave you Myself in this sacrament. 
With such a pledge as a reminder, 
you can never again doubt that I love 
you, and that I love-you dearly.” 


Furthermore, this sacrament was 
called by St. Bernard love of loves, 
because this gift contains all the oth- 
er gifts which the Lord has given us; 
creation, redemption, predestination 
to eternal glory; for the Eucharist is 
not only a pledge of the love of Jesus 
Christ, it is furthermore a pledge of 
the heaven He wills to give us. “In 
which,” as the Church says in the 
prayer after Communion, “we are 
given a pledge of future glory.” 
Hence St. Philip knew no other name 
for Jesus Christ in this sacrament ex- 
cept love. Thus when they brought 
him the most haly Viaticum he was 
heard exclaiming: “Oh, there is my 
love! Give me my love!” 

The prophet Isaias wished that all 
men could see God’s loving inven- 
tions to win their love. And who 
could have ever imagined, if He had 
not actually done it, that the incar- 
nate Word would have hidden Him- 
self under the appearance of bread 
in order to become our food! “Does 
it not seem madness,” writes St. 
Augustine, “to say: ‘Eat My flesh; 
drink My blood?’ ” 

When Jesus Christ revealed to His 
disciples this sacrament which He 
willed to leave them, many simply 
could not believe it, and they aban- 
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doned Him saying: “How can this 
man give us His flesh to eat?” (John 
6:53) “This is a hard saying; who 
can accept it?” (John 6:61) But 
what men could not conceive or be- 
lieve, that the great love of Jesus 
Christ has conceived and done. “Take 
ye, and eat,” He said to His disciples; 
and through them to all of us, before 
He went out to die. Take you and 
eat. But what is it, O Saviour of the 
world, that You will give us to eat 
before You go out to die? “Take ye 
and eat. This is My body. (I Cor. 
11:24) This food is not of earth; it 
is Myself that I will give wholly to 
you.” 


With what longing Jesus Christ 
yearns to come to our souls in Holy 
Communion! “With desire have I de- 
sired to eat this Pasch with you.” 
(Luke 22:15) Thus He spoke in that 
night in which He instituted this sac- 
rament of love. “With desire have I 
desired.” It was, says St. Lawrence 
Justinian, His immense love which 
forced Him to say this. And in or- 
der that everybody might be able to 
receive Him with ease, He wished to 
leave Himself under the appearance 
of bread. If He had left Himself un- 
der the appearance of some rare or 
costly food, the poor would have 
been excluded. But no! Jesus has 
willed to place Himself under the ap- 
pearance of bread, a food that costs 
little and is found everywhere so that 
everybody, in every country, might be 
able to find Him and receive Him. 

And then, to make sure that we 
really do receive Him, not only 
does He solicit us with so many 
invitations — “Come, eat the 
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bread and drink the wine which 
I have mingled for you.” (Prov. 9:5) 
“Rat, friends, and drink!” (speaking 
of this celestial bread and wine — 
Canticles 5:1) — but He also im- 
poses it upon us as a command: 
“Take ye, and eat; this is My body.” 
(I Cor. 11:24) Furthermore, to in- 
duce us to receive Him He draws us 
with the promise of heaven: “He that 
eats My flesh has life everlasting.” 
(John 6:55) “He who eats this bread 
will live forever.” (John 6:59) He 
even threatens us with hell by declar- 
ing excluded from Paradise all who 
refuse to communicate: “Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, you 
shall not have life in you.” (John 
6:54) These invitations, these prom- 
ises, these threats, all arise from the 
great desire He has to come to us in 
this sacrament. 


But why does Jesus Christ so ar- 
dently desire that we should receive 
Him in Holy Communion? Here is 
the reason. “Love,” says St. Denis, 
“aspires to, and tends toward union.” 
And St. Thomas says: “Two who 
love each other desire to become 
one.” Two friends who love each 
other from the bottom of their 
hearts, would wish to be so closely 
united as to form but one person. 
Now this is why the immense love 
which God bears to men has caused 
Him, not only to give Himself en- 
tirely to them in the eternal king- 
dom, but to allow men, even here on 
this earth, to possess Him in the clos- 
est possible union, by giving them 
His entire self in this sacrament. Here 
He stands, as it were, behind a wall, 
watching us through a narrow grat- 
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ing. “Behold He standeth behind our 
wall, looking through the windows, 
looking through the lattices.” (Can- 
ticles 2:9) We do not, indeed, see 
Him, but He sees us, and He is there 
really present. He is present, to let 
us possess Him; but He is hidden, 
to make us yearn for Him; and so 
long as we are exiled from our fath- 
erland, Jesus wills to give Himself 
entirely to us and to be intimately 
united with us. 


He could not satisfy His love by 
giving Himself entirely to the whole 
human race in His incarnation and 
in His passion, dying for all men. No, 
He wished to find a way of giving 
Himself to each one of us. Therefore 
did He institute the Sacrament of the 
Altar, where He can in fact unite 
Himself with each one of us. “He 
that eateth My flesh abideth in Me 
and I in him.” (John 6:57) In Holy 
Communion Jesus unites Himself 
with the soul and the soul unites it- 
self with Jesus; and this union is not 
merely affective; it is real. Hence St. 
Francis de Sales could say: “No- 
where do we find our Saviour more 
tender or more loving than here 
where He, so to speak, annihilates 
Himself and reduces Himself to food 
in order to penetrate our souls and 
to unite Himself to the hearts of His 
friends.” And St. John Chrysostom 
says that Jesus Christ, for the burn- 
ing love He bore us, wished to unite 
Himself so closely to us that we 
should become one and the same with 
Him — “for such is the dream of 
true lovers.” 

“You have willed,” adds St. Law- 
rence Justinian, “O God enamoured 
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of our souls, that by means of this 
sacrament, Your heart and our heart 
should become but one heart insep- 
arably united.” 


St. Bernardine of Siena says that 
Jesus Christ’s giving Himself to us 
as food was the highest degree of 


just as food is united with him who 
eats it. Oh, how Jesus is pleased to 
be united to our souls! He said one 
day after Communion to His beloved 
servant, Margaret d’Ipres: “See, my 
daughter, the beautiful union effect- 
ed between Me and you; then love 
Me. And so let us remain always 


i love, because He gave Himself to us 


united in love, never to be separated 
to unite Himself completely with us, 


more.” 





MANY KINDS 


| “The most precious prayer is the Our Father, which Christ Himself 
j taught the apostles. 
“The most pleasing to God, as well as the most human, is the prayer 
of repentance and gratitude. 
“The most solemn are the psalms. 
“The easiest is the ejaculation. 
\ “The most perfect is petition accompanied by fasting and alms-giving. 
“The simplest is the Sign of the Cross. 
“The most complete, the one which includes all forms, is the Holy 
i Sacrifice of the Mass, in which Christ Himself, priest and victim, offers 
i the merits of His passion and death to His heavenly Father.” 


Father John Rossi “This Way to God” 
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LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THe Licuorian, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


Social Principles and Economic Life 


Rev. John F. Cronin, 8.5. 
Father John F. Cronin, assistant director of the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, published in 1950 Catholic Social Principles. This 
book was widely accepted both as a text and reference 
work by Catholic colleges. The present work, started as a 
e revision of the earlier volume, ended as a new book with 
only about one half of the original material. New problems, 
new pronouncements of the popes on the basic principles, 
had dated the earlier work. There is very heavy emphasis 
on the papal teaching as the authoritative formulation of 
the natural law; personal liberty of choice is respected in 
controversial matters. Social Principles and Economic Life 
should find the same acceptance as the earlier book. 


(Bruce, $6.50) 


Christ at Every Crossroad F. Desplanques, §.J. 
G. R. Serve, translator 
The French Jesuit who has written this book of meditations 
has spent a long lifetime in the priesthood in contact with 
the Young Christian Workers Movement. Realizing the need 
of prayer, he has presented Christ to these workers in the 
ordinary circumstances of their lives. Christ is everywhere @ 
—waiting to be recognized, loved and served. Extremely 
practical reflections strike the head and heart through the 
skill of the author. Prose, but poetic in thought and expres- 
sion, these meditations are highly recommended to all. 
Christ at Every Crossroad is a selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. 


(Newman, $2.75) 
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Leisure Living Duquesne Community College 
Each year Duquesne University offers a series of lectures 
open to the public. On the occasion of the bicentennial of 
@ Pittsburgh, the faculty discussed the use of the leisure that 
is becoming more common for the modern worker. Stimulat- 
ing reading for those concerned with a better use of leisure 
time. 


(Duquesne Studies, $2.95) 


The Challenge of the Retarded Child 
Sr. Mary Theodore, O.S.F. 

Because of original sin, death and sickness have come 
into the world. For the parents of today, just as in days gone 
by, the problem of mental retardation in their children is 
momentous. Sister Mary Theodore, O.S.F. in her book, The 
Challenge of the Retarded Child, has certainly done a posi- 
tive service to all. To me chapters VII and IX and X are 
worthy of special note. These chapters deal with the dignity 
of a retarded child, the child's assets rather than liabilities 
and the attitudes toward the retarded child. On page 23 
Sister makes a distinction between “educable” and “train- @ 
able.” This certainly touches a vital question in the hand- 
ling of these children and the Catholic approach to the 
question of religion. On page 75 Sister tells us: ‘The school 
program at St. Coletta’s is geared to the educable.” It is 
certainly a blessing for the parents of educable retarded 
children to have such a place as St. Coletta’s. We must 
also think and plan for the “trainable.” Sister's whole ap- 
proach to the dignity of all retarded children is very well 
done. Let us hope someone comes forth with a program 
of “how to help the trainable.” (Reviewed by Gerard R. 
Breitenbeck, C.SS.R.) 


(Bruce, $3.95) 


Life of Union with Mary Emil Neubert, S.M. 
Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., translator 
During 50 years in the priesthood Father Emil Neubert 
has written much about the Blessed Mother. Now he uses 
@ solid dogmatic bases to explain in detail how a soul can 
be united with Mary in all the circumstances of life. Mary 
is seen as the one who most closely imitated her Son and 
who most easily leads us to her Son. A solid devotional 
work. 


(Bruce, $4.95) 
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Psychology, Morality and Education 

Fernand Van Steenderghen, Editor 
In the diocese of Liege in Belgium forty priests gathered 
for a series of discussions on the bearing of contemporary 
psychology on pastoral work. Six of these papers have now 
been published in this volume. Their titles indicate the con- 
tents of this book: Psychology for Priests, Free Activity, 
Sense of Sin and Its Deviations, Priests and Religious as 
Teachers, Psychology and Vocation, Psychology and Pray- 
er. The material offers many speculative insights and prac- 
tical pointers for priests and religious engaged in the sal- 

vation of souls. Highly recommended. . 
(Templegate, $3.75) 


A Daily Thought Richard Challoner 

Bishop Challoner (1691-1781), Vicar Apostolic of the Lon- 

don district, spent his life in trying to keep alive the faith of 

a. English Catholics. His book of Meditations for Every Day 
contributed greatly to this task. These meditations have 

been abridged to make for more convenient use for the 


busy person. Practical and inspirational. 


(Newman, $1.95) 


In the Whole Christ Emile Guerry 

M. G. Carroll, translator 

Meditations on the mystery of the Mystical Body of Christ 
by the Archbishop of Cambrai. 

(Society of St. Paul, $3.50) 


God‘s Word and Work Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 

For several years Mother Kathryn Sullivan wrote a series 

of articles on the Old Testament for Worship. Her purpose 

& was to lead Catholics to discover the treasures of God's 
word. To achieve this goal the author explained the back- 

ground and the contents of the historical books and made 


applications to modern living. Well recommended. 


(Liturgical Press, $3.50) 


Happiness with God Dom Basil Whelan, O.5.B. 
Happiness with God is written in the same vein as The 
Joy of Serving God which was published under the pseu- 
donym of Dom Basil Hemphill and which reached five print- 
ings. The twenty conferences touch upon fundamental 
Christian themes with emphasis upon the joy and happi- 

ness that are part of the birthright of the Christian. 
(Herder, $2.75) 
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The Maryknoll Book of Peoples Albert J. Nevins 
This is really an encyclopedia of information about the 
various countries of the world. Stress is placed upon the 
essential unity of human nature that differences in races 
and cultures do not obscure. Excellent black and white and 
e color photographs and pictures illustrate the text that ex- 
plains in simple and interesting language the basic facts 
about the various peoples of the globe. This is a book of 
reference that makes the world our neighbor. Extremely val- 
uable to enlarge and enrich the horizon of young and old. 

Excellent. 
(John J. Crawley and Co., $4.95) 


The Light of the World Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 
Edward Malone, O.S.B., translator 
Volume III of this popular book of meditations on the 
liturgy of the Church deals with the time after Pentecost. 
There are short meditations for the weekdays and Sundays @ 
of the liturgical year based upon the Mass for the day. In- 
spirational and practical for those who are able to attend 
daily Mass or who wish to follow the spirit of the daily 
liturgy. 
(Herder, $5.95) 


PAPER COVERED BOOKS 
Lead Kindly Light John Henry Newman 
@ Approach to the faith from the works of Cardinal Newman. 
(Newman, $ .75) 


The Spiritual Genius of St. Therese Jean Guitton 
The message of St. Therese for modern man. 
(Newman, $ .75) 


The Love We Forget M. R. Loew, O.P. 
One of the French worker priests series of articles on re- 
ligion given on the French TV. @ 
(Newman, $ .75) 
The Bible in the Church Bruce Vawter, C.M. 
Explanation of the role of the Bible in the Catholic Church. @ 
(Sheed & Ward, $ .75) 
Testament and Other Poems John Fandel 
@ Poems by well-known poet. 
(Sheed & Ward, $ .95) 
Pattern of Scripture Hastings—Rochford—Jones 
@ Explanation of Bible, Church and our Lady. 


(Sheed & Ward, $ .75) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 

(Not necessarily approved. Rom- 

an numeral indicates a moral rat- 

ing according to categories used in 

general list.) 

Doctor Zhivago (IIla)—Pasternak 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 

The Ugly American (1)—Lederer 
& Burdick 

Dear and Glorious Physician (IIa) 
—Caldwell 

From the Terrace (III)—O’Hara 

Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris (I) — 
Gallico 

The Devil in Bucks County (III) 
—Schiddel 

Nine Coaches Waiting (I1)— 
Stewart 

The Watch That Ends the Night 
(IIa) MacLennan 

Lady L (IIla)—Gary 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot 
(IIa) —Wilson 

Mountolive (IIb)—Durrell 








Suitable for general reading: 

The New World of Mathematics— 
Boehm & Editors of Fortune 

Jet Age Guide to Europe: 1959— 
Fodor 

The Mountains of Rasselas— 
Pakenham 

Time Walked—Panova 

The Canal Builders—Payne 

No Garlic in the Soup!—Wibberley 

The House of Secrets—Young 

Wayward Vicarage—Brode 

Spaceport, U.S.A.—Caidin 

General Sherman’s Son—Durkin 
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Hands to the Needy—Fitts 

John Is His Name—Fusco 

Above All a Shepherd—Groppi & 
Lombardi 

Pope John XXIII—Lazzarini 

The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming 
—Maurois 

John XXIII Comes to the Vatican— 
Murphy 

John XXIII—Pecher 

Pope John XXIII—Perotta 

The Delectable Mountains— 
Roueche 

The John Wood Case—Suckow 

The Pack of Lies—Ashe 

My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms— 
Bartholomew 

The Light Infantry Ball—Basso 

A Shirttail To Hang to—Day 

Pay, Pack, and Follow—Fletcher 

Prelude to Murder—Gilbert 

Blood and Judgment—Gilbert 

My God and My All—Goudge 

Things That Go Bump in the Night 
—Jones 

The Listening Walls—Méillar 

And Four to Grow On—Palmer 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 
Composers Eleven—Cardus 
A Woman of Thirty—Chang 
Little Moon of Alban—Costigan 
Great Companions—Eastman 
The Warriors—Gray 
The Third Choice—Janeway 
The Status Seekers—Packard 
The Prisoner of Tordesillas— 
Schoonover 
The Pulse of Radar—Watson-Watt 
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The Seven Years—Weinstock & 
Wilner 

The Carolinians—Barry 

The House of Intellect—Barzun 

It Has Happened Here—Blossom 

The Curse of the Misbegotten— 
Bowen 

The Improper Bohemians— 
Churchill 

But Will They Get It in Des 
Moines?—Flink ~ 

The Straw Man—Giono 

Kenneth Grahame—Green 

Love Is a Wild Assault—Kirkland 

Can Man Be Modified?—Rostand 

The Harmless People—Thomas 

The Years With Ross—Thurber 

Only When I Laugh—Workman 

Seven Steps East—Benson 

The Bride—Berrigan 

The Death and Life of Germany— 
Davidson 

The Jury Is Still Out—Davidson & 
Gehman 

Something for the Birds—Dean 

Melora—Eberhart 

The Memoirs of Dunstan Barr— 
Fields 

A Foreign Affair—Graham 

The Sleepwalkers—Koestler 

The Soviet Union and the Middle 
East—Laqueur 

The Nan Patterson Case—Levy 

The Human Shore—Richter 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 
Tresa—Freedman 
One-Star General—Morgan 
Goodbye, Columbus—Roth 
The Life and Times of Buckshot 
South—Adams 
The Cross on the Drum—Cave 
Early Havoc—Havoc 
A Matter of Conviction—Hunter 
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The Way It Was—Loeb 

Points of View—Maugham 

A Voice That Fills the House— 
Mayer 

A Dream of Falling—Rank 

Loathsome Women—Stein & 
Alexander 

Elizabeth—Troyat 

A Travelling Woman—Wain 

The Stars Are Too High— 
Bahnson 

The Stone Roses—Gainham 

The Seed—Gascar 

The Young Titan—Mason 

The Man With Two Shadows— 
Maugham 

87th Precinct—McBain 

The Cool World—Miller 

Once Upon a Crime—Monig 

The Agony of Love—Roy 

The Big X—Searls 

Memento Mori—Spark 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
Three-Score and Ten—Allen 
The Charioteer—Renault 
The Panther’s Feast—Asprey 
The Run for the Mountain— 
Groninger 
The Seventh Day—Kirst 
The Temple of the Golden Pavilion 
—Mishima 
The Three Days—Robertson 
Mark of Shame—AHeinrich 
The Holy Barbarians—Lipton 
Prayer for an Assassin—Sentjurc 
Muscle Beach—Wallach 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Live from the Devil—Blassingame 

The Manchurian Candidate— 
Condon 

The Velvet Knife—Shulman 

Trouble in the Flesh—Wylie 

In the Wrong Rain—Kirsch 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 





The pastor of a church on the out- 
skirts of town phoned the local board 
of health to ask that a dead mule be re- 
moved from in front of his house. 

The young clerk thought he’d be 
smart. 

“I thought you clergymen took care 
of the dead,” he remarked. 

“We do,” answered the priest, “but 
we get in touch with their relatives 
first.” 





nal Small boy 

= explaining a 

“ Gs broken win- 

ly dow to a 
sist = policeman: 


“I was cleaning my slingshot and it 
went off.” 
e 


The new psychiatrist was approached 
by one of the patients in a mental hos- 
pital. 

“I must say, Doctor Jones, we like 
you much better than our last doctor.” 

“I'm _ flattered,’ said the doctor. 
“What makes you feel that way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You seem so 
much more like one of us.” 


A Russian delegate was shown a 
Sears and Roebuck catalog. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked 
incredulously, “that all these things are 
available to the masses?” 

“Available is hardly the word,” 
answered one of the salesmen. “In 


America, we have to beg them to buy 
them.” 
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Why three Japanese sisters never 
married: 

Tu Young Tu. 

Tu Dumb Tu. 

No Yen Tu. 


Quote 
e 


“Daddy, how did you come to mar- 
ry mama?” 
“T didn’t come to marry her. I came 
to read the electric meter.” 
Irish Digest 


In a part of Spain near the French 
border, inhabited by the people known 
as Basques, an Australian traveler came 
upon a man building a house. It was 
different from Australian houses, hav- 
ing three front doors of varying sizes. 
The visitor remarked on the peculiarity. 
“Back home,” he said, “we have only 
one front door.” 

The builder replied, “Maybe so, but 
in this country we have a proverb: 
‘Never put all your Basques in one 
exit.’” 


Humour 





FILE 18 


No matter what happens, there 


is always someone who knew it 
would. 


e 
Don’t always give your wife 
credit. She deserves a little cash 
too. 
e 
It is hard to believe that Amer- 
ica was founded to avoid taxation. _ 
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WHY CATHOLICS DO NOT ATTEND 
PROTESTANT SERVICES 


Question: Is it not intolerant on the part of the Catholic Church to forbid 
its own people to attend services in a Protestant Church, while at the same 
time it urges them to invite non-Catholics to attend Catholic services? If I, as 
a Protestant, accept an invitation from a Catholic to go to a Catholic Church 
on Sunday, I feel that it is only fair that my Catholic friend should be per- 
mitted to attend my church with me on another Sunday. 


Answer: It is an obligation of every human being to be true to his convic- 
tions of what is right and wrong in matters of religion. In the above question, 
the Catholic who does not accept an invitation to attend Protestant church 
services is being true to his convictions about religion. At the same time he is 
not asking a non-Catholic to be false to the principles of his religion if he 
urges him to attend Catholic services. That is because the principles underlying 
the Catholic religion and those that Protestants uphold are entirely different. 


‘The Catholic Church rests on the principles that there can be only one true 
religion; that this one true religion can be known and understood as such by 
the human mind; that it possesses full authority to direct people toward 
heaven; that once it is known and understood, one may not in conscience act 
as if it were not the one true religion (for example, by attending the services 
of another religious sect). It is not merely a law of the Catholic Church that 
Catholics may not attend Protestant services; it is a reasonable conclusion that 
every informed Catholic draws from his own understanding of true religion. 


Protestant churches rest on the principles that every man has a right to use 
his own private judgment in matters of religion; that there is no authority in 
his church or in any other church that can bind him in a religious way; that 
he may go to the churches of different religious organizations without doing 
wrong, because he is free to decide on the meaning of religion for himself. 
According to these principles, which are basic to all Protestantism, a Protestant 
does no wrong by attending Catholic services: he is merely using his Protestant 
principle of private judgment in so doing. Thus it cannot be wrong for a 
Catholic to ask him to carry his principles into action. At the same time it 


would be contrary to a Catholic’s principles and conscience to attend any but 
Catholic services. 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, ANSWERS TO FAVORITE QUES- 
TIONS OF NON-CATHOLICS. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by 
sending twenty-five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. 

-Write to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets. ) 





What is THE LIGUORIAN? 


THE LIGUORIAN is not an advertising medium, 
with a little reading matter scattered through its 
pages to lead you to look at the shrieking announce- 
ments that you will find happiness only by buying 
a certain brand of soap, food, bed, clothing, auto- 
mobile, toothbrush or cigarette. 


THE LIGUORIAN is not a picture magazine, with 
a few factual statements inserted to separate from 
each other the newsy and sensational and unimpor- 
tant camera-shots of the month showing plants, 
animals, persons, places and happenings. 


THE LIGUORIAN is an effort to help you use your 
mind while you use your eyes, and to help you think 
of your soul while you relax your body. 

THE LIGUORIAN is a journal of good reading, 
good thinking, good living and good dying. 

THE LIGUORIAN is concerned with the worries, 
problems, relationships and goals of the individual 
human being, no matter what his place in society. 


For what it is not and for what it is, give a sub- 
scription to somebody who will profit by it. Use the 
blank below for this purpose. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


(1 Year, $2.00; 3 Years, $5.00) 


Name 


Street and No. 





City Zone State 


Mail to: THE LIGUORIAN Liguori, Mo. 
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